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CATHOLIC DIGEST 


(REO. U. 6. PAT. OFF.) 


He is a helper in good time, in trial: 

They that know Thy name shall trust in Thee, 

For Thou dost not abandon those who seek Thee, O Lord. 
But not altogether will the poor be forgotten: 

The enduring hope of the poor will not always be frustrated. 
Arise, O Lord; let no man be presumptuous. 
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Synonyms for fortitude 


"When I'm Mother General,” said 
the little nun grimly, as she climbed 
into the Japanese truck at two in the 
morning, “I’m going to take the wires 
out of these bonnets!” 

Five hundred of us had been herded 

‘into the Santo Tomas gym, ready for 
shipment to Los Banos. At midnight, 
after a final roll call, we lay down on 
the wooden floor and slept—all. save 
the Maryknoll Sisters. They could not 
sleep. They had wires in their wimples, 
which stuck into them when they lay 
down. 

We rolled in covered trucks through 
Manila in the dead of night. The driv- 
ers picked their route cautiously, lest 
Filipinos see the nuns and rise up in 
revolution. 

Los Banos was a pen in the foothills 
of a beautiful mountain range, witha 
pretty blue lake beside it, two depths 
of barbed wire around it, three concen- 
tric waves of Japanese guarding it, and 
2,154 miserable .prisoners. in it. The 
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Nuns in Prison 


By JAMES B. REUTER, SJ. 
Condensed from Jesuit Missions* 


nuns were jammed into a bamboo bar- 
racks like everybody else. Water was a 
problem: one spigot for 500 of us. The 
Sisters would stand in line all day for 
a drink; to wash your face was a lux- 
ury. The camp was muddy, hot,-and 
the Sisters dress in immaculate, white. 
Three weeks in the same clothes and 
no chance to do any laundry! Every 
barracks had a washroom attached, but 
the faucets were dry. When you turned 
them on they coughed, cackled, and 
laughed at you, but no water came. 
One midnight a Sister founda fau- 
cet dripping. The Japanese garrison 
used the water all day but at night the 
pressure rose, This time it had risen so 
high the Sisters had water! The: little 
nun. stole into the barracks and gath- 
ered’ up her laundry. Another woke, 
and followed. By three in the morning 
all the Sisters were laughing over the 
trough, washing clothes. The water 
sank to a trickle at dawn, then stopped. 
But the, nuns wrung out their wash 
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triumphantly and hung it on the line. 
Then to Mass, breakfast, and bed. 

When Sister Rose ran out of shoes, 
a sympathetic lady gave her a pair. 
They were red, with high heels and 
no toes. She would come modestly into 
chapel after that, her eyes cast down, 
hands folded, red shoes on. Her con- 
gregation renamed her Sister Rose Im- 
maculate of the Worldly Slippers. 

One morning the hairy internee who 
had charge of camp sanitation called 
on the monitor of the nuns’ barracks. 
She could tell it was a state occasion 
because he had his shirt on. “We’ve 
decided to take over sanitation for you, 
Sister,” he said. “It’s too tough a job 
for women. Too ugly. So a squad of 
men will... .” 

“They will not! Not while I’m mon- 
itor! We prefer privacy!” 

But when the rains came and we 
had built a box to store the water, a 
Korean veteran turned up on the Sis- 
ters’ sanitation crew. She had served 
two hitches in the Army, right through 
the first World War, before she be- 
came a nursing nun. One day I found 
her trudging away from the tank with 
a heavy bucket in each hand. 

“Let me take those, Sister!” I beg- 
ged her. “This work is too hard for 
you!” 

“Hard?” She set down the buckets 
and wiped the sweat from her old Irish 
face. “Child, this is the easiest job I’ve 
had since I got out of the Army. I’m 
dreading the day of armistice, when 
I'll have to go back to work.” 

There was one demure little Sister 
with a pale, oval face. She looked so 
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delicate that when she dipped her 
buckets into the rain barrel we groan- 
ed. But the way she shipped them out 
again, brimful of water, gave us pause. 

Perhaps it is the long years of get- 
ting to bed on time, the hard work in 
a convent, the days of discipline, that 
make Sisters strong! When the Dutch 
nuns tilled their gardens they lifted 
their mattocks high over their heads 
and brought them down hard, like a 
man. Once I took a bundle of wood 
from a Dutch Sister, and it nearly 
broke my back. After that I would 
stand off and calculate the strength of 
a nun before I volunteered to help her. 
If she was Dutch it was always safer 
to have two men volunteer at once. 

The finest furniture in the camp was 
made out of box wood by Sister Patri- 
cia Marie. When we amateur carpen- 
ters marveled at the smoothness and 
speed of her work, she casually com- 
mented, “It’s only a knack. Before I 
entered Maryknoll I used to teach 
manual arts in the public schools of 
Philadelphia.” 

Before Los Banos I had the vague 
impression that nung grew up like 
sweet lilies in secluded gardens, shel- 
tered from ‘the world, slipping into 
convents naturally, at the age of 15. I 
was disillusioned. When Mother God- 
frey entered the Franciscan Mission- 
aries of Mary, a New York paper car- 
ried the headline: “Brooklyn Belle 
Flies to Convent.” 

Sister Vitalis was a terrific success 
at the Good Shepherd Press in Manila 
partly because for ‘seven years before 
she entered the convent she had been 
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private secretary to the president of a 
printing concern. 

Sister Rose Marie, small and Irish, 
grew up with Father O'Callahan, the 
hero of the USS Franklin. She is his 
sister, and a grand cook. She would 
take the boiled rice as it came to us 
(it looked like a pot of paste sprinkled 
with woolly worms) and over an open 
fire transform it into glorious things. 
She is as courageous as her brother— 
but much better-looking. 

The French-Canadian Sisters were 
painters, poets and: singers. In the eve- 
ning when they sang the Office, hard- 
bitten old beachcombers would lie 
dreamily in the grass outside the chap- 
el, listening to the voice of a lyric so- 
prano. She took all the solos sweetly, 
beautifully, with a little French lilt. 
The camp entertainment committee 
came around to the nuns’ barracks at 
noon one day when the Sister in ques- 
tion was reading at table. Her soft 
voice rose and fell in the background 
as her Superior interviewed the com- 
mittee just outside the barracks’ door. 

“No!” said the Superior firmly. “Sis- 
ter may not give a concert! No, I do 
not think that my refusal to let her do 
so. is being unpatriotic. Besides, she is 
on retreat! Well, yes. She will sing in 
the chapel on Christmas. No! You 
may not advertise it!” 

As the months rolled by it dawned 
on us that women who become nuns 
are not ordinary. After our rescue by 
the paratroopers two young ladies 
came to visit the Sisters in the recu- 
peration camp. One was a professional 
actress who had played Roxane in 
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Cyrano de Bergerac. The other was an 
Army nurse named Daisy. I knew her 
name was Daisy because it was painted 
in white letters on the brim of her hat. 
Both Daisy and Roxane were postu- 
lants. 

As we began our fourth year of im- 
prisonment we had run out of clothes, 
food, everything but Japanese. 

If ever you had seen Sister Miriam 
Thomas, head of the nuns’ sewing 
circle, dancing from table to table in 
her workshop, making polo shirts out 
of rags, unraveling old ‘socks for 
thread, you never would have known 
that she had a Ph.D. When my’ last 
pair of shorts were wearing out and 
cloth was unobtainable, when I was 
just on the verge of being confined to 
bed for the duration, Sister Miriam 
Thomas came to the rescue with a new 
pair, black, light and strong, The 
cloth? Oh, she found ‘it. 

Days later, working out on the hills 
in the sun, felling a huge acacia tree 
with a crosscut saw, I was clad only in 
those black shorts: The man who was 
sweating away on the other-end of the 
saw told me the awful truth. “Do you 
know?” he said, panting, as we swept 
through the tree with long,, even 
strokes, “This isthe first time. I ever 
worked with a guy who was dressed 
in a nun’s veil!” 

When we were down to. seven 
ounces of rice a day the Mother Su- 
perior of one group of Sisters came 
to the Bishop with tears in her eyes. 
“I know that things are hard, Sister,” 
he said weakly, trying to console’ her. 
“It is difficult to live on rice.” 
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“Oh, it isn’t the rice!”’ she said. “It’s 
the soap! We've run out of soap!” 

On the night of Jan. 15, 1945, five 
minutes after they laid Father Mulry, 
one of the internees, on the operating 
table, Sister Isabel turned to Doctor 
Nance and said through her white 
mask, “He’s dead!” 

Nance would not believe it. He put 
his hand through the incision and 
worked the heart with his fingers, try- 
ing to bring life back again, but Sister 
Isabel was right. She washed the body 
and dressed it, weeping, put the pur- 
ple vestments on that good priest and 
combed his hair as he lay in the coffin. 
In the middle of the night we carried 
the casket, a bare plank box, out of the 
hospital, along the dark road, past the 
Japanese sentries, to the chapel. There 
Sister Isabel took the bandage from 
around his chin and Father Mulry’s 
face fell into a natural smile. 

“Look at that!” she said through her 
tears. “You can’t stop him, even when 
he’s dead. Don’t you laugh, Father 
Mulry! You ought to be reverent, at 
least at your own funeral.” 

A Sister died at Los Banos, very 
gently. She offered her last agony “es- 
pecially for the scholastics,” because it 
pained her that so many young men 
destined for the priesthood should be 
forced to live under the brutal Japa- 
nese. The fact that she was dying un- 
der them did not seem to bother her 
at all. Nuns embrace pain as if it were 
a gift, and die like a child going to 
sleep. We buried her in the rain, in 
‘an unpainted coffin, putting on her 
grave a wooden cross and wild flowers. 
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At night, in the blackout, I would 
lie in my bunk and listen to the Sisters 
singing in their barracks. They had a 
good time at Los Banos. They would 
have had a good time anywhere. It 
is a queer paradox. Having weighed 
this world and found it wanting, liv- 
ing only for heaven, they enjoyed 
everything that happened to them. 
They got a terrific kick out of starving: 
they would not take it seriously. Once 
I saw Sister Frederica laughing into 
the business end of a Japanese rifle. 

They had a staggering simplicity of 
approach. In their attack on sinners 
they were about as subtle as a sandbag. 
“I just don’t like to go to church any 
more,” said a girl from the women’s 
barracks to a Good Shepherd Sister 
who had known her of old. 

“The trouble with you,” said the Sis- 
ter vigorously, “is that you’re not in 
the state of grace! How long since your 
last confession?” 

A priest would use diplomacy on a 
renegade for months, without effect. 
A nun would catch him in five scorch- 
ing minutes. Next morning he would 
come, blushing, up to Communion. 

When Sister Marcella took Shang- 
hai Lil under instruction she hesitated 
when she came to the Ten Command- 
ments. But she was convinced that 
Shanghai Lil would get to heaven. “In 
that girl’s bag,” she said, “with her 
jewelry and lipstick, she carries a little 
broken piece of rosary. She doesn’t 
know how to say it, but she carried it. 
If in her last moment she turns to God 
with that in her hand and a crooked 
sign of the cross, He'll let her in!” 
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The wonder of the nuns at Los 
Banos was not their innocence, in the 
sense of ignorance (in a hospital in 
Manila they had the scum of the seven 
seas gathered into one ward; in 24 
hours a nursing nun sees more of sin 
and its effects than an ordinary girl 
sees in a lifetime); it was the beauty 
of their minds and lives despite the 
atmosphere in which they lived. 

And a nun is easy on the nerves, 
like music. You can be with nuns for 
hours without ever feeling that you 
must entertain them. You can fall 
asleep and they will not mind. If the 
Japanese give out biscuits for lunch, 
one will take yours and save it for you 
until you wake up. When there are 
shots outside she will not squeal and 
grab you by the shirt. If you carry her 
baggage for her, she will not gush. But 
she will remember it. 

Nuns are perhaps the most apprecia- 
tive people in the world. If you are a 
downtrodden playwright, belittled by 
producers, discouraged and disheart- 
ened, present your play in a convent. 
You will come away convinced that 
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you are William Shakespeare himself, 

One morning nine planes swept low 
over the camp, and paratroopers step- 
ped out. As the first parachute opened, 
the guerrillas came howling out of the 
hills, throwing hand grenades into the 
sentry boxes. Bullets whistled through 
the barracks. 

Sister Frederica had a cup shot 
cleanly out of her hand. “Oh, dear!” 
she sighed. “The best piece of crockery 
in the camp!” Then she lay flat on the 
floor. 

Betty Silen, a 19-year-old who lived 
with the nuns, stood up and was shot 
through the stomach. With the bullets 
buzzing over them, the nuns cut away 
the clothes, stopped the flow of blood, 
ripped up their habits for bandages, 
and dressed the wound. 

Not many of the Sisters came home. 
They are real missionaries. When they 
go to a foreign country they stay there, 
war or no war. 

Ever since I was a little boy I knew 
that nuns were pure and good, but at 
Los Banos I discovered something else: 


they’re real! 


In what the radicals call the reactionary U. S., England, and other countries 
in which similar political institutions prevail, communists are permitted to pub- 
lish newspapers, form organizations, hold meetings and use all the channels of 
communication to criticize the status quo. But in that radical Utopia known as 
Russia and in kindred places, Soviet-dominated Poland, for instance, anyone at- 
tempting to imitate these activities of communists here would soon find himself 
on the inside of a concentration camp looking out, or, more probably, looking 
down the barrels of an execution squad’s rifles. 


Richard Reid in the Catholic News, quoted in the Witness (9 Aug. °45). 








A Place at the Table 


By ALBERT EISELE 
Condensed from Land and Home* 


Adam and Lena Ellenger bought 
their high chair in plenty of time, that 
is to say, before baby was old enough 
to sit up. It wasn’t very long, however, 
until baby, whose name was Gregory, 
could sit up in the chair as straight as 
a stick. It wasn’t so very much longer 
until he could signalize his pangs of 
hunger by pulling it out of a corner 
and pushing it up against the big 
table, to the northeast corner, always 
with his father to the left and his 
mother to the right. 

Gregory was a husky chap, and his 
cry for food, whenever he had to wait 
too long (since sometimes he started 
pushing his chair across the floor as 
early as 10 o'clock), was halfway be- 
tween a hysterical laugh and an ago- 
nized roar. He ate with gusto, and usu- 
ally when he had finished a meal the 
question of what to do with him first 
was the same question that sometimes 
perplexes housewives regarding the 
tablecloth, whether to scrape or shake 
it. 

When Gregory was two, he was 
harder to handle. He took a sudden 
fancy to mixing things, fruit juices 
with milk, vegetables with porridges, 
until his mother had a terrifying fear, 
which lasted about three days, that 
their darling would grow up to be a 
bartender. Nor was he entirely satis- 


fied with milk. 


Full cycle 


“I want some coffee!” he shouted 
one morning; “coffee that I can blow 
on, like daddy!” 

“Coffee isn’t good for little chil- 
dren,” declared his mother. Where- 
upon Gregory drew back one leg and 
gave a kick which jammed his foot 
between the high-chair rungs. 

“Now see what you’ve done!” said 
his father. “You've caught your foot. 
Nobody can get it out, and now you'll 
have to live that way!” Gregory, after 
considering this prospect for one illu- 
minating moment, burst into anguish- 
ed wailing. Mr. Ellenger hastened to 
free his son, and from then on Gregory 
had such a dislike for the high chair 
that finally his parents allowed him to 
stand upon an ordinary chair while 
eating. He was past three then and too 
big for the high chair anyway. Before 
long Gregory had a little sister, and 
more little sisters and brothers in the 
years that followed. The high chair 
stayed on in almost constant employ- 
ment. 

The family at last stopped growing, 
at least in numbers. It was a diversified 
family; when chicken was served, 
some members called for a drumstick, 
others for a thigh, others for breast 
meat, others for the gizzard, and still 
others perhaps for a wing. This left 
Mr. Ellenger with the neck; not that 
he liked the neck best, but because it 
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was the only thing left. But even so, 
Mr: Ellenger found himself developing 
a fondness‘ for the neck, and there 
came a day when he declared, and be- 
lieved, that it had a flavor all its own. 
He followed up this declaration with 
a short sermon on the divine wisdom 
shown in coping with the wide and 
unpredictable range of the human pal- 
ate. “Wasn’t it an act of providence,” 
he asked, “that no two parts of a chick- 
en tasted alike?” No one could answer. 

Mr. Ellenger sat at the southeast 
corner of the table. To his right, on 
the same side of the table, sat one of 
the younger children. At the opposite 
end of the table sat Mrs. Ellenger, also 
with one of ‘the younger children. At 
either of the table’s sides sat four of 
the older children. It was recognized 
that the east end of the table consti- 
tuted the head and that Adam Elleng- 
er, Junior, shared the head with his 
father only as a concession toward bet- 
ter distribution. 

While Mr. Ellenger, therefore, sat 
officially at the head of the table he 
actually sat at the southeast corner of 
it. Nor did he ever budge from that 
particular station. Not even at those 
meals when Junior was ill, or for some 
other reason absent, did Mr. Ellenger 
move over a notch, as he might have 
done for the sake of elbow room. Just 
as a horse could eat with the most rel- 
ish out of its own feedbox, or drink 
with a greater relaxation from the 
home watering tank, so did Mr. El- 
lenger seem always to like his meals 
best when seated at his “place.” Had 
Mrs. Ellenger, who was always moving 


her furniture around, tackled her hus- 
band in regard >to his “place” at the 
table, there would have been trouble. 
But if Mr. Ellenger was permitted to 
retain his station at the table, and thus 
also his general good health, the fam- 
ily high chair was' less fortunate. No 
longer needed, it was moved to the 
summer kitchen, where it stood in a 
corner, with all sorts of things piled 
high on it. Occasionally it was cleared 
off and used as a stepladder by some 
husky chap who, only a few years be- 
fore, was pounding upon it with a 
spoon and yelling for more oatmeal. 
In due time Mrs. Ellenger moved the 
high chair outdoors, declaring she 
needed room. So the high chair found 
its way into the machine shed, where 
each spring and fall it was always get- 
ting bumped by machinery the men 
weré pulling out and putting’ back. 
Finally an iron whiffletree fell from 
overhead upon the high chair and 
wrecked its superstructure. 

One sunny day in March Mr. El- 
lenger undertook to pull the fanning 
mill out of the shed. He pulled and 
yanked, but the mill refused to come. 
He then discovered that one leg was 
locked with one leg of the high chair, 
while the high chair in turn was locked 
with a wheel of the disk. He cleared 
the fanning mill.‘He then got the high 
chair clear and placed it outside the 
machine shed. “Oh, Lena!” he called 
to his wife, who was putting fresh 
straw in the chicken-house nests, “I’m 
going to chop up this high chair for 
kindling. It’s broken, and you and I, 
are through with it anyway.” 
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“I guess you're right,” his wife re- 
plied. “You and I'll never need it again. 
We could keep it out of sentiment, but 
there’s no use cluttering up the world 
with useless, wornout things just be- 
cause of sentiment.” 

So Mr. Ellenger put his axe to that 
high chair and it disappeared almost 
like bubbles do when they burst. 

The boys and girls, meanwhile, were 
growing like weeds. One day, Gregory, 
the oldest, announced he wasn’t going 
to eat any more candy. Skillful ques- 
tioning by his mother revealed the fact 
that he wasn’t going to eat candy for 
the sake of his complexion, and that 
he was concerned about his complexion 
because of Emma Masters, who was in 
his class in school. 

Gregory was barely 21 when he mar- 
ried Emma. This was only the begin- 
ning of romance among the Ellenger 
children. The girls were buxom and 
gay and had plenty of suitors. The 
favored suitors were often invited to 
Sunday dinners or suppers, according 
to the custom in the community. Mrs. 
Ellenger, who, as the mother of seven 
daughters, recognized the desirability 
of acquiring sons-in-law, cooked her- 
self red in the face almost every Sun- 
day. 

The oldest Ellenger girl became en- 
gaged. Her mother ‘cried over the en- 
gagement ring but recovered herself 
and cautioned her daughter against 
losing it. Then came the wedding. 

Finally, one day Mr. Ellenger went 
to town, and acquaintances accosted 
him, saying, “Well, how does it feel 
to be grandpa?” The Sunday on which 
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the new baby was baptized the fond 
parents stopped for dinner with Grand- 
pa and Grandma Ellenger. Both father 
and mother were wrapped up in the 
baby. The mother, during the course 
of the afternoon, made three trips to 
the car, the first time to get a pair of 
pink bootees, then a rubber pacifier, 
then something else again, while Greg- 
ory, well-trained husband, made two 
trips of his own, with soiled diapers, 
which he deposited in the rumble seat. 

They made other visits to their 
grandparents from time to time, and 
on each occasion it was noticed that 
baby was a little larger. At last baby 
could sit up all by himself, and Grand- 
ma fixed a place at the table for him. 
She took an ordinary chair and placed 
upon it the family Bible, an atlas, and 
the bread board. Placed on top of this 
heap, baby could eat off the table as 
nicely as Mr. Anybody. On the next 
visit, baby sat only upon the Bible and 
the atlas, and five weeks later upon the 
Bible alone. He was certainly growing. 
At last came the time when baby could 
sit right down on an ordinary chair 
and eat a square meal. By that time, 
alas, baby had a little sister who could 
eat from a chair only’ when supple- 
mented by family Bible, atlas, and 
bread board. 

The married daughters came home 
to Sunday dinners also, and thus there 
were more grandchildren who sat on 
Bible, atlas, and bread board. It could 
not be said that the Bible collected dust 
at the home of Grandpa and Grandma 
Ellenger. 

The perplexing question of what to 
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give for Christmas was happily solved The children had chipped in for the 
on a Christmas that found Grandpa present. There it stood now, near the 
and Grandma well along the sunset Christmas tree. The children unwrap- 
trail of life. They were still hale and ped the paper, and the present stood 
hearty, but their hair was white, their _forth in all its varnished glory: a sturdy 
steps were slow, and their bodies bent. — new high chair. 
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Public Confession 


Once the Provincial of Damien’s Order—the Order of the Sacred Hearts 
—wanted to visit him when the law of isolation was being enforced on Mo- 
lokai, Damien had not seen anybody from the outside, for several months 
when the little steamer blew its whistle and hove to opposite the beach. He 
rushed to launch a boat, and, with several of the more fit lepers, put off to 
the steamer where, at that very moment, the captain was refusing hs request 
of the Provincial that he be allowed to go ashore. 

Damien’s boat came alongside. As his hand sought the ladder, the captain 
warned him not to come aboard, reminding him of the new law. The disap- 
pointed priest pleaded that all he wished was a few minutes alone and»in 
privacy with his superior, that he could make his confession. The mane 
retorted that he had to obey the authorities. 

“Then,” said Damien, “I shall make my confession here.” 

The hubbub of the ship’s life died down and a stillness enveloped the 
deck as he knelt in the sternsheets of his tiny craft, which was rising and 
falling in the easy swell. The Provincial took his place at the rail, and the 
courageous ‘act of self-abasement began before the casual eyes of the ship’s 
passengers and crew who thronged the upper deck, staring, some awed, some 
puzzled, but all silent. 

' The final words of contrition came, the sentence of penance, the mur- 
mured balm of absolution; then the priest saluted his superior, and taking 
his seat once again, made a gesture to his rowers. The oars dipped and the 
boat gathered way on the calm water. With gaze fixed on shore, he sat, a 
rigid figure gripping the tiller. 

Even after the ship sailed, a heavy, uneasy silence persisted along the 
steamer’s decks, And to the credit of the ship’s company, when the steamer 
arrived in Honolulu ‘and they were met by journalists, not one word of what 
they had heard on that peaceful morning was repeated. However, news’ of 
the incident reached the ears of the French consul, through whose efforts the 
law of isolation was modified. 

From Damien the Leper by Jobu Farrow (1937. Sheed. $2.50). 








King Leopold 


By. HUGH GIBSON 


Two liars and a brave man 


Condensed from a letter in the New York Times* 


Mr. Gibson, veteran American diplomat, 
has held, among other important posts, those 
of our first minister to the new Republic of 
Poland, Minister to Switzerland, and Ambas- 
sador to Belgium. He collaborated with Her- 
bert Hoover in writing The Problems of a 
Lasting Peace. 


The whole story of the King of the 
Belgians is shrouded in a fog of mis- 
representation. The opinion of most 
people is founded on a single statement 
by Paul Reynaud, the French ex-Prime 
Minister, in announcing the Belgian 
capitulation. Reynaud was desperate. 
His government as well as his army 
was tottering toward collapse. More 
than anything else in the world he 
needed a scapegoat to turn public in- 
dignation from himself. The Belgian 
capitulation gave him just what he 
needed. The King was already a pris- 
‘oner, and no matter what was said 
about him he was unable to answer 
or defend himself. 

When the true story of the Belgian 
capitulation comes to be known, the 
King will emerge, not as the cowardly 
traitor depicted by Reynaud, but rather 
as one of the great heroic figures of 
the war. I know that this is a startling 
statement to those unfamiliar with the 
facts; but it is a statement that will be 
borne out by history. The facts are 
there. They come from many unim- 
peachable sources. 

For instance, Sir Roger Keyes, who 


represented the British government at 
the King’s headquarters and remained 
with him up to the last possible mo- 
ment, has repeatedly defended the 
King in speeches, letters, and articles. 
He was in constant contact with his 
government throughout those critical 
days of May when the Belgian and 
British armies fell back step by step 
from the first advanced positions: to 
the sea. 

In no single instance were the Bel- 
gians forced back by the Germans. In 
each instance they fell back under spe- 
cific orders from the Commander in 
Chief, General Weygand. These orders 
were imposed by the fact that the 
French armies on the right flank had 
given way and retreat was imperative 
to keep the Germans from getting be- 
hind the Belgian and British forces 
and encircling them. Finally the Bel- 
gian armies were crowded into a small 
territory with its back to the sea, with- 
out air support, with munitions, food 
and even water runming short. 

On May 20 Sir Roger Keyes reported 
to his government that the situation 
was desperate and that with the best 
will in the world the Belgians could 
not hold out for more than 48 hours. 
As a matter of fact, under those tragic 
conditions they held out just four times 
as long, suffering frightful losses, to 
bar the nazi road to Dunkerque, where 


*Times Square, New York City. Nov. 12, 1945. 
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the great evacuation of British and 
French troops was already under way. 

During this period the Belgians 
knew that their own position was 
hopeless and that sooner or later they 
were doomed to surrender. Prudence 
or selfishness would have dictated an 
immediate surrender, when they might 
have secured better terms. There is no 
getting around the fact that they sacri- 
ficed themselves in the common cause 
and contributed in no small measure 
to the success of the Dunkerque opera- 
tion, which alone made it possible for 
Britain to continue the war. 

The King could easily have got 
away to the safety of London and was 
indeed urged to do so. But he made 
the hard choice of staying with his 
troops and sharing their fate, knowing 
how hard it would be—and how he 
would be misrepresented. 

In the New York Times of Nov. 3, 
David Anderson reported from Brus- 
sels the publication of a nazi memo- 
randum on a conversation between 
Hitler and King Leopold in- Novem- 
ber, 1940. This curious document calls 
for some analysis; for in it Hitler de- 
picts Leopold as crawling into his pres- 
ence with assurances of collaboration. 

But the issue is only one of veracity 
between King Leopold and Adolf Hit- 
ler. The King has always enjoyed an 
unchallenged reputation for honesty 
and truthfulness. I have known him 
personally since he was 14, and have 


- yet to hear his word questioned even 


by those who disagree with him. I can- 


not say as much for the late Mr. Hitler. 


Schmidt, author of the memoran- 


dum, I have also known for many 
years. He was a brilliant interpreter, 
but was no more than Hitler’s jackal, 
always ready to distort facts and build 
up whatever record his master wanted. 
Otherwise we might well question 
how long he would have kept his job. 
Anybody with half an eye can see what 
Schmidt has done here. It is the fa- 
miliar nazi practice of putting into the 
mouth of another whatever Hitler 
wanted him to say. 

It is, however, something of a strain 
on the imagination to ask us to believe 
that after the way the King had re- 
sisted all nazi overtures for collabora- 
tion he would have conducted himself 
as reported in the memorandum, thus: 

“He entered this conversation with 
the Fihrer in full confidence because 
he knew how to appreciate the great 
work the Fiihrer has undertaken, and 
knew his wish to give Europe a dur- 
able peace based on justice, collabora- 
tion and understanding between peo- 
ples. With such a program the Bel- 
gians would certainly cooperate.” 

Knowing Hitler’s methods, it is clear 
that, if the King had made any such 
remarks, Dr. Goebbels would have re- 
ported them over the air without delay, 
And, further, Hitler would have lost 
no time in setting up the puppet gov- 
ernment the nazis had been striving so 
anxiously to set up in Belgium. The 
best proof that there is no truth in the 
nazi memorandum is that from the 
day of the capitulation to the end of 
the war the King remained a prisoner 
of war, was denied the right to speak 
publicly, and to receive visitors and 
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correspondence. Would he have re- 
mained in this state if in 1940. he was 
already secking to collaborate? 

If we are going to accept Hitler’s 
memorandum as reliable evidence we 
ought at least to be logical. In that 
event we ought to be ready to accept 
Hitler as a character witness and recog- 
nize the excellence of anybody he 
praises. That might lead us far. 

On May 28, 1940, the day of the 
Belgian capitulation, a high-ranking 
German general arrived at the King’s 
headquarters and announced that he 


the status of his officers and men. 
When told that they were prisoners of 
war he said that he would refuse to 
accept any other status—and the proof 
of the pudding is that he did remain 
a prisoner throughout the war. 

As Americans we are not properly 
concerned with the current Belgian 
controversy as to whether the King is 
to return to the throne, That is not 
our affair. But we can recognize the 
infamy of seeking to discredit an hon- 
orable man by appealing to the veracity 
of those great exponents of truth and 





honor, the late Adolf Hitler and Paul 
Reynaud. 


é 
Ten 


The shells were falling thick and fast. In the midst of it all were ten 
American boys of Jewish faith. One, fatally wounded, had asked that the 
Kaddish, the prayer for the dead, be said over his remains. Bound to the honor 
code of all soldiers, his buddies prepared to carry out his last wish. Tenderly 
they lifted his body into the closest shelter they could find. It was the bomb- 
shattered remains of a Catholic church. Only three walls, two pillars and a 
cross still stood. Suddenly one lad remembered that.no Kaddish should be said 
without a minyan (the minimum number required to be present for a service). 
A minyan was ten. They were only nine. 

The company had been ordered forward in 20 minutes. The soldiers sat 
dejected, pondering, A simple burial prayer must be said. They would have 
to go. Just then came an ominous silence. The nine soldiers raised their heads 
to the sky, waiting expectantly. Then the battle broke forth with more fury 
than before. A mighty explosion caused the remaining walls of the chapel to 
tremble and fall, as the men flung themselves to the floor. Then the earth’s 
trembling ceased. The air cleared. The nine stood up to leave. ; 

As they stood there in humble silence, they stared in amazement—for 
now they were ten. The figure of Christ had slipped from the cross and stood 
among them, leaning against a pillar, erect—one of their number. Reverently 
they said the Kaddish and went on into battle. They had fulfilled their com- 
rade’s last wish. 

From a column Religion at Work by Maeanna Cheserton-Mangle (Nov. ’45)- 


had come to escort the King back to 
his palace in Brussels. The King asked 








The Color Line in Sports 


Rose by its ewn name 


By THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


Condensed from the Interracial Review* 


Branch Rickey, the president of the 
Brooklyn baseball club, and one of the 
smarter publicity’ men, recently an- 
nounced that he had signed a Negro 
shortstop for the Dodgers. The first 
Negro to sign a major-league contract 
is Jackie Robinson, who, since his dis- 
charge from the Army, has been play- 
ing with the Kansas City Monarchs, a 
semipro colored team. Next summer 
he will play with the Montreal club, 
Brooklyn “farm” in the International 
league. 

Coming in the middle of the foot- 
ball season, when the public interest fo- 
cused on fall and winter sports, Rick- 
ey’s announcement caused a week-long 
sensation. He got about 5,000 phone 
calls, telegrams and letters. Messages 
of approval were in a 50 to one ma- 
jority. 

The most vehement opposition came 
from league officials and working ball- 
players. League officials, as owners and 
executives, make money from baseball, 
and, as businessmen, favor the exist- 
ing order. Many professional players 
are from the South, where race preju- 
dice is a social habit, and their opposi- 
tion follows the pattern of life in their 
communities. When they take second 
thought many will change their views. 

Most sports writers applauded Rick- 
ey’s action, and even in the South, 
writers were not unanimous in their 


criticism. They reflected the prevailing 
attitude, for in baseball as in other 
sports the color line is vague and waver- 
ing. It does not prevent colored teams 
from playing against white teams. It 
bars colored players only from organ- 
ized baseball, where the big money is. 

“When I arrived in Brooklyn,” says 
Rickey, “I found Negro clubs playing 
in Ebbets Field. I decided then and 
there the Negro problem in our major 
leagues would require an early solu- 
tion.” Rickey might have observed that 
colored teams also play in Yankee Sta- 
dium and the Polo Grounds; they have 
been playing there for years. And sev- 
eral strong semipro white teams in 
the metropolitan area include colored. 
teams on regular playing schedules. 
The outstanding semipro white team 
is the Bushwicks, whose park seats 
more than 20,000. Their games with 
the Black Yankees, Newark Grays, 
Cuban Stars, and other colored clubs 
are always sellouts. 

The terms “professional” and “semi- 
pros” are essentially fictitious. Both 
groups play for money, sometimes in 
competition. They differ in that the 
professionals are included in the setup 
of organized baseball, with its hier- 
archy of alphabetical leagues. The des- 
ignation professional or semipro is.not 
necessarily descriptive of ability. The 
Kansas City Monarchs, with whom 


*20 Vesey St., New York City, 7. November, 1945, 
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Robinson played last year, may be a 
stronger club than Montreal, where he 
will play next summer. The Yankees, 
Giants, and Mr. Rickey’s Dodgers fre- 
quently play exhibition games with 
colored clubs, and the colored clubs 
frequently win. 

For many years white players from 
various clubs have formed postseason 
“all-star” teams, and, as Joe Williams 
says, “have shown no scruples against 
playing with or against Negro clubs, 
where the opportunity to pick up stray 
dollars is inviting.” Note the with in 
Mr. Williams’ observation. In far from 
rare instances white and colored play- 
ers join in the same team. Some con- 
tests are between all-Southern and all- 
Northern teams. In those games the 
Northern teams may be composed ex- 
clusively of Negroes while the South- 
ern team includes both races. Still, the 
athletes who play with colored players 
in exhibition games tell reporters they 
will ‘never welcome Negroes in organ- 
ized baseball. Such are the vagaries of 
race prejudice. 

Postseason ' games are probably the 
peak of the sport. Competing teams 
are recruited from top-drawer baseball 
ability without regard for color or clas- 
sification. White professionals who 
through the years have played with 
or against colored semipros include 
such renowned figures as Homerun 
Baker, Rube Marquard, Jeff Tesreau, 
Lou Gehrig, Babe Ruth, Dizzy Dean, 
and Bob Feller. Some Southern play- 
ers, notably Dizzy Dean, always an 
exuberant talker, are inclined to elo- 
quence in praising colored: players. 


February 


Dean has declared that Satchel Paige 
is the greatest all-time pitcher, and he 
was years ahead of Rickey in favoring 
Negroes in the major leagues. 

It is an open secret that Negroes 
have actually been playing in the ma- 
jors for years, entering through the 
back door, disguised as Mexicans, In- 
dians, Cubans, and Portuguese. “Even 
now,” says Joe Williams, “Clark Grif- 
fith, owner of the Washington Sena- 
tors, is making a mockery of the tacit 
Negro taboo by his use of odd and as- 
sorted nations of all hues, but no 
Negroes.” Rickey, by signing a well- 
known colored athlete, has introduced 
an element of honesty. 

While white athletes show little re- 
luctance to mingling with the colored 
players when it means extra money, 
white fans show even less concern. All 
well-known Negro teams draw sup- . 
port from both races. In some cities 
colored clubs have a larger following 
among white fans than among their 
own race. Fans, after all, will have the 
last word. They have been watching 
colored ballplayers for a generation, 
applauding brilliant plays, occasionally 
giving them the bird, with the usual 
enthusiasm of Americans in a ball 
park or on a sand lot. There is no rea- 
son to fear their attitude will change. 

Not hostility but inertia has pre- 
vented Negroes from cracking organ- 
ized baseball. People are naturally 
reluctant to break with the existing 
pattern. Robinson’s position in baseball 
is similar to the situation in college 
football that confronted Paul Robeson 
and other colored athletes 20 years ago. 








1946 


It was the rule then for Southern 


schools to refuse to play a scheduled 
game with a Northern college with a 
Negro on the squad unless the coach 
agreed to keep his colored player on 
the bench. Some Southern schools did 
not demand elimination of a colored 
star, but openly declared their inten- 
tion to “rough up” the colored player. 
One rarely, if ever, hears of either 
brand of nonsense in college football 
today. 

Robinson himself was a brilliant 
back; and it is doubtful if his coach 
ever had to hesitate before sending him 
against any school. He also starred in 
college basketball and dabbled a bit in 
baseball. A letter quoted by PM’s Cum- 
miskey may threw some light on his 
ability. “In 1940, UCLA played U. of 
C. in baseball,” Cummiskey’s corre- 
spondent writes. “It was close until the 
fourth, when U. C. suddenly burst out 
with many runs. Our coach wanted the 
game badly. We decided to get the 
game called by darkness for a replay. 
The boys were told to let U. C. score 
and score. 

“We were out of pitchers, so the 
coach called on Robinson. He tossed a 
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few warmups and then, much to every- 
one’s surprise, struck out the first two 
batters. He was yanked, but quick.” 
After the game Robinson said that al- 
though he had understood the orders 
he just couldn’t help pitching to win. 
He is that kind of athlete, rich in com- 
petitive spirit, the kind of ballplayer 
Durocher, the Dodgers’ manager, will 
like after he gets to know him. 

It is not a certainty, of course, that 
Robinson will ever wear a Brooklyn 
uniform. He has been farmed out to 
Montreal, a minor-league team, and 
under the rules he can be heid there 
for three years. If Brooklyn, the parent 
club, does not call him up to the majors 
in three years, any other major-league 
club can claim him in the draft. If no 
other major league wants him, he re- 
mains in the minors, or he can be sold 
down the river to any of the alphabet, 
or bush-league, clubs that may, need 
a shortstop. ! 

The road ahead of Robinson is, not 
a path of roses. But he has punctured 
the baseball color line. Perhaps other 
Negro ballplayers will pour through 
the opening in what military men call 
an expanding torrent. 


me 


“You know,” said the old priest, reflectively, during a discussion of Anglican 
Orders, “the High-Church Anglican has more confidence in the efficacy. of the 


sacraments than I have.” 
_. “How is that?” I asked, curiously. 


“He is committed to the proposition that a bishop who has no intention 





whatsoever of ordaining a priest can take a man who has no idea of becoming 
one, and employ an ordinal which the majority of the Church (according to 
his own definition of it) believes defective, with the result that you’ve got a 
Priest to say Mass for a people who don’t want him to!” Clactae ates. 








Drums That Speak 


Condensed from St. Joseph's Advocate* 


The face of Africa is like the rapidly 
changing pattern of a kaleidoscope, a 
shifting panorama of landscapes, peo- 
ples, manners and customs; but as if to 
remind us of a unity ufiderlying all 
this variety, one clement is universal 
and unchanging, the sound of beating 
drums. You never escape the throb- 
bing of the drums, rising and falling, 
regularly irregular, filling the night 
with mystery, and enveloping all Afri- 
ca in an atmosphere of uneasy expecta- 
tion. 

Drums beat for the wedding dance 
and for the funeral dirge, for peace and 
war. They weave a rhythmic pattern 
in the African’s life; they herald his 
entry into this world and announce his 
passing into the next. Their frames are 
‘from the trees of the forest, their skins 
from the animals of the plains, and at 
the touch of a man’s hand their voices 
are loosed. They speak in accents as 
diverse as those of men but they. talk 
a language more subtle than speech. 

Bishop Rogan, the genial Vicar 
Apostolic of Mill Hill’s mission in the 
Cameroons, has often made use of the 
drums to transmit urgent messages 
when out on safari. He tells of one 
Shrove Tuesday. night spent in a lone- 
ly outstation when his catechist sent a 
call. to all Christians to bring their 
blessed palms to the mission next 
morning so that they could be burned 
to make ashes for Ash Wednesday, 


Correspondence by cowhide 


The following day the people assem- 
bled in the compound, everyone carry- 
ing his palm in obedience to the mys- 
terious voice he had heard across the 
hills. (Bishop Rogan also relates how 
on another occasion he used the bush 
telegraph for the more homely pur- 
pose of informing the next village, 
a three hours’ march away, that he 
would be glad to have some fresh fish 
for his dinner when he arrived—and 
he got it!) 

And there are stories, more difficult 
to verify, of messages sent by the 
drums from one end of the continent 
to the other, passing on their way 
through regions where 40 or more of 
Africa’s 850 languages are spoken. 

Some persons are so strongly affect- 
ed by the eerie sensation produced by 


. the deep and ceaseless throbbing, that 


they think the clue to the mystery of 
the drums is to be found in a psychic 
influence which they exert upon their 
hearers; for a short period, so it is sug- 
gested, they sharpen the consciousness 
to a supranormal state of sensitiveness 
and induce a hypnotic condition dur- 
ing which thought transference be- 
comes possible. 

This is hardly likely, and many dis- 
agree with the idea altogether, insist- 
ing the drum language is nothing 
more than the African equivalent of 
the international Morse code, that a 
system of drum calls has been evolved 


| 
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which is universally recognized. It is 
a plausible enough explanation and it 
is quite possible that there are some 
purely conventional drum signals used 
to transmit.a few simple messages; but 
when it comes to explaining a message 
like Bishop Rogan’s appeal for fresh 
fish, this theory collapses. 

So we are left with the last and most 
likely explanation. It is neither so 
“mystic” as the first, nor so straightfor- 
ward as the second, but it is not a little 
startling. Briefly, the secret of Africa’s 
talking drums is that they do, quite 
literally, talk. 

To understand this, it is necessary 
to know a little about a special feature 
of African languages which we may 
call tonality. In most African languages 
different words and verb tenses are dis- 
tinguished from each other not only 
by sounds, as our words are, but also 
by tone or pitch. There are high, low, 
and intermediate tones and combina- 
tions of tones, even on one syllable. In 
some languages tone dominates the 
whole structure of the grammar and 


vocabulary; very often it is the only 
way of distinguishing between two or 
more otherwise identical words, __ 
But what has all this to do with the 
drum language? By reason of this pe- 
culiar quality of the language, every 
phrase has running through it some 
special and individual set of tone pat- 


‘terns which are quite distinct from 


those of any other phrase; and it is 
these varying combinations of tones 
the drums reproduce. Incredible as, it 
may seem, the drummers imitate the 
complicated tone patterns so skillfully 
that their tapping can unfold an intri- 
cate web of sound which a trained 
listener recognizes as easily as if listen- 
ing to a human voice. That is the secret 
of the talking drums of Africa. 

Their language is indeed an amaz- 
ing achievement of human ingenuity, 
perhaps equaled only by the invention 
of wireless, But remember that the 
drums were talking in Africa a thou- 
sand years before radio was even 
thought of. Let us not be so ready to 
speak about “primitives”! 


ne 


Symbol 


In the Christian Middle Ages the Church had a deeply symbolic ritual. 
The bride approached the altar, her head covered with a red veil, — 
of natural love. When the priest turned toward bride and bridegroom, the 
latter drew the red veil over his head as well, so that now both spouses were 
covered with it. The priest, then, did not remove the red veil, but he covered it 
with a white one, symbolizing that the sacrament not only sanctions but sanc- 
tifies their natural love with supernatural love and grace. : 


From the pamphlet Marriage in Christ by Otto Michael j 








How | Feel About the Japanese 


By BERNARD J, CLANCY, O.M.I. 


Condensed from the Oblate World* 


Since | first returned home after 38 
months of imprisonment by the Japa- 
nese, the big question I have found 
foremost in the minds of the people is: 
“How were the Japs?” And they usu- 
ally add right away: “Bad people, 
aren’t they?” 

I like to answer that question by 
‘making a contrast between good and 
bad Japanese I have met. I might say 
sorrowfully at the outset that the good 
were noticeably few. 

On the day I surrendered I walked 
down the main road with a Belgian 
Sister and a Filipino girl. I was met 
by a platoon of Japanese shock troops, 
equivalent to our marines. They were 
big, fierce-looking devils with their 
camouflage of grass and branches. 

I smiled, bowed a little as I passed. 
T was not far when I heard a corporal 
yell, “Cura!” Later I learned this was 
a term used with dogs and other ani- 
mals, meaning to stop. With scowling 
face, he made me remove my tropical 
helmet. The only word I could under- 
stand was “Americano?” He did not 
like it at all when I affirmed it, but 
finally waved me on my way. 

I met another platoon and again I 
was halted, but more politely. This 
time a big handsome Japanese with 
a great smile faced me. The first word 
I understood was the Spanish word 
for Catholic, “Cazdlico?” He was ask- 


Forgiveness is a passport 


ing me if I was a Catholic. I assured 
him I was a Catholic priest. Rejoicing- 
ly he pointed to himself and said, 
“Catélico.” 1 made the sign of the 
cross; he blessed himself, and we 
parted. 

You see then the difference between 
those’ two soldiers. The first was look- 
ing for the American in me, while the 
other was looking for the priest. It 
shows the difference, as I see it, be- 
tween pagan and Christian. I found 
this distinction often. Many of the 
Christians I think would have been 
more friendly but for the hatred work- 
ed up in them and the fear they had of 
their officers. 

An incident I shall never forget gives 
weight to this idea. It was the time I 
was put in a torture chamber. (This 
was all mental torture; I suffered no 
physical harm.) A Japanese officer and 
two noncoms asked our ages; five of 
us were in the group, awaiting the 
worst. They had no way of getting our 
answers except by having us write 
with our fingers on the dirt floor. I 
happened to be the youngest, 27 at 
the time. The officer came over, seem- 
ingly because of my youth, and very 
secretly shook hands with me. I think 
he also might have been a Catholic. 

At last we were taken to a transport 
to be shipped, we were told, to Davao 
City, Mindanao. The captain asked if 
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we had eaten. We told him we had not 
eaten all day. (Asa matter of fact, we 
could not eat anyway because we were 
too upset.) He said we would be taken 
care of. He then asked if we would like 
to sleep with the soldiers below, or by 
ourselves; he suggested that for our 
better comfort we stay by ourselves, 


We did not know if this was all an ° 


act, because we felt certain we were 
going to be bayoneted and tossed over- 
board. 

We found the hold nicely cleaned 
for us, and we had to take off our 
shoes, according to Japanese custom, 
sO as not to get our quarters dirty. A 
sailor, a nice little fellow, was put at 
our disposal. He served us tasty canned 
food (captured American food), and 
became very upset if we did not eat. 
He showed us a picture of himself, his 
mother, father, and the rest of his fam- 
ily. He wrote his name and address 
for me so I could write him after the 
war. 

For two and a half days we zig- 
zagged to our destination, the island 
of our more extensive missions, Min- 
danao. As we were about to leave, the 
captain gathered us before him and 
made a little farewell speech. He said 
briefly: “I am very sorry that my ship 
is not a luxury liner, such as you would 
have traveling from the States to the 
Orient, but this is war. I wish to say 
now: good-by, good luck, and God 
bless you.” He spoke English well and 
was certainly from all appearances a 
cultured gentleman. I am sorry to say 
he was the only one I met of that cali- 
ber. 


After we hit shore we were handled 
by the Army. They were rough to the 
day I was liberated. We had to work 
with: pick and shovel, and had very 
little food: three and a half ounces of 
rice or corn twice a day, with a thin 
vegetable soup. We ayeraged a loss of 
50 pounds in weight. When we plead- 
ed for more food the commander an- 
swered, “Let them eat dog!” I had 
three feasts of cat but I never got 
around to eating dog. For the last eight 
months we were actually starving to 
death, and 500, mostly old persons, 
were carried out in crude boxes. 

Many think that after all I have gone 
through I would be very, bitter. No, [ 
remember even the day my captors 
had a rope around my neck, about to 
hang me; I was even praying for them, 
for they knew not what they were do- 
ing. Despite all I endured I never be- 
came bitter except once. 

That was at the time of our libera- 
tion, when the Japanese were shelling 
our buildings after the Americans res- 
cued us. Many of our good people, who 
had suffered all through the intern- 
ment, were now lying dead before me, 
their blood on my clothes. (I-was work- 
ing in the operating room with Amer- 
ican doctors and nurses.) During a 
short lull in the shelling I sat down to 
rest; for I had not slept for four nights, 
A nurse who had been through Cor- 
regidor had a horrified look on her 
face, despite her long experience with 
suffering. 

I looked ca: Taelidind soil Olean 
priest, but my charity has reached a 
new low for these people.” 
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She said, “Yes, Father, I understand. 
It reminds me of when I was a little 
girl. I was fighting with another little 
girl and I said to her, ‘I hate you.’ 

“My mother heard me, and said, 
‘Theresa, you know that you cannot 
hate that little girl. You have to love 
her no matter what she does to you, 
because you are a Christian.’ 

“I answered, hanging my head in 
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shame, and with tears streaming down 
my cheeks, ‘Yes, mother, I know I 
can’t hate her, but at least ll only love 
her just enough so that I can go to 
heaven.’” 

That just about sums it up. No mat- 
ter what we have suffered at Japanese 
hands, we must love them — just 


‘enough to get to heaven. And that 


means completely. 


a 


Salute to Sugar 
By W. F. McKEE 


Condensed from the Liguorian* 


For most persons the war will not 
be over until a favorite product, sugar, 
is back in full civilian use. Sugar was 
taken for granted before rationing. 
Many knew that production in past 
decades had been steadily increasing 
until Pearl Harbor. “Where’s it all go- 
ing?” Mr. Smith asked. “If there’s so 
much, how come it’s rationed first?” 
The answer is found in the thou- 
sands of products which can be made 
from sugar. They are considered more 
essential than those for which sugar 
was ordinarily used. Sugar that once 
might have filled a sugar bowl, or 
sweetened candy or ice cream, found 
itself out of character in cement, explo- 
sives, penicillin, paper, synthetic rub- 
ber, and even welding rods. Scientific 
wizards have pulled from test tubes 


Light on sweetness 


more than 3,000 products from sugar. 
They foresee an almost infinite range 
of possibilities for it. 

Gasoline from sugar is already a 
fact. Men of science say the family 
helicopter of the future may be pow- 
ered by a few lumps. Experiments are 
under way to determine whether a 
sugar product can be substituted for 
blood plasma. Sugar is to be used in 
ever-increasing quantities in plastics. 
One by-product will even be used for 
lining beer cans. 

Makers of poisons and insecticides 
use enormous quantities. It is a “come- 
on” for pests. The leather industry 
found that by adding measured quan- 
tities to the tanning mixture fermenta- 
tion takes place and the acid improves 
curing of the leather. Packing houses 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. December, 1945. 
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use it to cure meats. Tobacco experts 
have found that sugar creates a bac- 
terial action which gives tobacco a bet- 
ter flavor. The glass industry uses it to 
silver mirrors. Sugar mixed with con- 
crete will increase its strength tremen- 
dously. 

For many years chemists thought 
that only milk would produce lactic 
acid. Modern researchers produce it 
from sugar. A sweet substance, sugar, 
is made to yield a sour one, citric acid. 
Lemons had a tight squeeze on citric- 
acid markets until sugar wedged its 
way in. Now most citric acid is made 
from sugar. 

Sugar went to war in a big way. 
Military requirements for candy alone 
in 1944 were over 100 million pounds. 
Candy is included as a component of 
practically every ration issued. The 
three emergency rations, field-ration 
D, and life-raft and pocket lunches are 
all candy rations. Ernie Pyle relates in 
Brave Men that the only food taken 
into battle in Tunisia was three bars of 
D-ration chocolate. The Army found 
sugar to be an excellent antifatigue 
food and used it wherever possible. 

Sugar is essential in preparing blood 
plasma.‘It keeps the plasma from co- 
agulating when administered. Fighter 
pilots used to eat a couple of bars of 
chocolate to keep them from “black- 
ing out’ at high altitudes. (Even plas- 
tic domes of their planes were partially 
constructed from sugar.) In the Pacific 
islands, fliers could leave full wallets 
around without fear of theft, but their 
chocolate rations had to be guarded. 

While the War Department was 
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making tremendous demands on sugar 
producers to keep fighting men trim 
and to feed undernourished Europe- 
ans, the Department of. Agriculture 
went all-out to discredit use of sugar 
at home. 

Sugar-loving Americans didn’t mind 
so much the sacrifice of candy, pies, 
ice cream, and other desserts. But 
when the Department of Agriculture 
and the OPA tried to make them like 
it, it was a different matter. People. 
began to talk back. Soon the scientists 
lined up with the people. An interest- 
ing battle ensued. 

The government enlisted dietitians, 
dentists, and doctors to carry on the 
offensive. “How to Save Sugar and 
Like It,” “How Much Sugar Do You 
Need—None,” “Forget About Sugar 
—It’s Just a Bad Habit,” were titles of 
some OPA literature. Even the august 
American Medical Association stuck 
its neck out in suggesting that the gov- 
ernment prohibit sale of soft drinks 
and candy in school areas. The big 
arguments were that if eaten in excess 
sugar was harmful, and that (as the 
AMA put it) “sugar is too pure and 
lacks vitamins.” 

The propaganda at first brought 
nothing but polite yawns from top- 
notch scientists. They thought the fad 
would pass. Not long ago vegetarians 
maintained that we were all going to 
die of Bright’s Disease through cating 
too much meat. Then a man named 
Stefansson lived for a year on nothing 
but meat and felt fine at the end of it. 
Milk was going to give us cancer of 
the stomach. That scare quickly faded 
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out. Thus it was thought the antisugar 
fad would pass, but it became more 
widespread and reached its peak with 
the AMA’s denunciation. 

Then such scientists as Leonard 
Wickenden, of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology of London 
University, and Wm. J. Robbins, pro- 
fessor of botany at Columbia Univer- 
sity, began to wither their opponents 
with scientific logic. They admitted 
that an excess of sugar was harmful. 
So was an excess of any food. Chemist 
‘Wickenden was amazed to see the 
AMA condemn sugar because it car- 
fies no vitamins. “Sugar is a food,” he 
wrote, “and vitamins are not a food. 
A king could command that he be fed 
nothing but vitamins. Three times a 
day he would sit down to a table bent 
beneath the weight of huge bowls of 
pure vitamins. He would soon die, and 
probably in agony.” 

Scientists admit that vitamins are 
not only good for us, but absolutely 
mecessary. But they say the same for 
calories. And sugar has more calories 
(per pound than any other food. It sup- 
plies around 1,800 calories per pound, 
while apples provide only 280. Popeye 
fans will discover that spinach supplies 
only 109 calories per. pound. Sugar is 
one of the cheapest and yet most ener- 
gizing foods. One cent will buy 263 
calories in sugar and only 115 in pota- 
toes. Spinach yields but 16 calories for 
a penny. One cent’s worth of beefsteak 
nets 12 calories. 

Some doctors laughed loudly at the 
let’s-get-away-from-sugar campaign. 
Dr. Robbins maintains that if man 
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wishes to get away from sugar he will 
have'to shed his mortal frame and set 
out fora new planet. He calls sugar the 


‘foundation of life. We are essentially 


dependent on plants, which toa great 
extent ‘are_sugar. Even other constitu- 
ents of plants are produced directly or 
indirectly from sugar. The constituents 
are oils, fats, starch, and proteins. 

Sugar is really the pivotal element 
in a plant. Starch in a potato is manu- 
factured from sugar in the leaf of its 
plant. The cellulose and lignin of wood 
derive from sugar of the ‘tree’s leaves. 
Pigments which color petals of the 
rose and the perfume of the rose’ are 
developed from sugar by plant alche- 
my. Scientists recently discovered that 
part of the energy of sunlight falling 
on ‘the green leaf is stored in sugar 
which is made there. They estimate 
that the energy fixed annually in this 
fashion is equivalent to 300 billion tons 
of coal. No other process has been dis- 
covered which fixes the sun’s energy in 
chemical compounds. 

If you eat a beefsteak or lobster or 
drink a glass of wine, you are consum- 
ing food that once was sugar. If you 
dig your garden, play golf, drive a 
horse or an automobile, you use some 
of the sun’s energy fixed in sugar made 
by plants. 

Athletes of old were warned to keep 
away from sweets while in training. 
But research shows that sugar and 
starches furnish the most quickly avail- 
able fuel for hard muscular activity. . 
Overconsumption of sugar was once 
thought to be the most common cause 
of diabetes. Today, however, it has been 
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established that diabetes is due to a 
disordered endocrine-gland system. 
There is no evidence that too much 
“sweet stuff” will make you diabetic. 

Is sugar the serious cause of tooth 
decay that many think it is? Dr. 
Herman Becks, of the University of 
California, said, “Only 1% of the 
population can consume their normal 
sugar desires without serious harm.” 
He added that individual,.wartime- 
rationing quotas are too large to pre- 
vent tooth decay. Many authorities to- 
day deny this. Dr. Robert Hockett, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, says, “I find a very important 
volume of opinion to the effect that 
tooth decay is not proportionate to 
sugar intake. Tooth decay remains at 
a minimum when general nutrition is 
at a high level and necessary mineral 
elements are all taken in adequate 
quantities.” Agreeing with Dr. Hock- 
ett are Prof. J. A. Boyd of Iowa State 
University, and Dean A. Leroy John- 
son of the School of Dental Medicine 
at Harvard. Both have conducted spe- 
cial research on this problem. 

Earliest historical records show that 
sugar was first cultivated in India, then 
carried to China, apparently as early 
as 800 B.c. The art of refining was de- 
veloped in India between 300 and 600 
A.D. Nestorian monks in Egypt were 
the first to make “white” sugar, about 
the year 600. 

No beet sugar. was made until the 
18th century. In 1747 Andreas Marg- 
graf, professor of physies at the Berlin 
Academy of Science, first extracted the 
crystals from beets. Fifty years later, 
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under patronage of Frederich William 
III of Prussia, and of Napoleon, com- 
mercial production in Europe began. 
Napoleon considered sugar so indis- 
pensable to his armies that he took ev- 
ery step possible to encourage the pro- 
duction of sugar beets on French soil. 

Modern methods of planting and 
cultivation, and new processes im re- 
fining have enabled sugar interests to 
produce sugar far beyond the ordinary 
world need. With the idea of provid- 
ing further outlets, a Sugar Research 
Foundation was established in 1943. 
First-rate scientists were called in and 
thousands of dollars placed at their 


The work they do is science at its 
best. Chemistry, biochemistry, physics, 
botany, and allied sciences are called 
upon. The ordinary layman is inter- 
ested only in the final product. There 
is no quickening of the pulse when he 
reads that Du Pont has been issued a 
patent describing “the acylation of 
lactonitrile by reacting a vinyl ester 
with lactonitrile in the presence of ‘a 
tertiary amine.” But through such 
processes, plastics, and ultimately other 
products, are made from sugar. 

Sugar is practically an inexhaustible 
source of raw materials. Science has re- 
duced the sources of organic raw ma- 
terials to four: coal, petroleum, ani- 
mals, and plants. Chemical studies of 


‘coal tar brought about a “coal-tar age,” 


when dyes, drugs, perfumes, and ex- 
plosives were made from coal prod- 
ucts. About 1918 petroleum began to 
star, and the “petroleum age” gave us 
numerous products, notably, high-oc- 
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tane gasolines, plastics, synthetic rub- 
ber, and anesthetics. Research chem- 
ists, faced with an eventual dwindling 
of coal and petroleum, turned to the 
inexhaustible supplies of plants. Three 
fourths of all plant matter consists. of 
the carbohydrates: cellulose, starch, and 
sugar. Cellulose and starch have al- 
ready been tapped, and sugar is just 
beginning to be. Men of science speak 
of our age as the carbohydrate age. The 
way they pull products out of the 
“sugar hat” indicates the carbohydrate 
age is to be with us a long time. 

Many experiments have been highly 
successful; many have failed. Perhaps 
one interesting failure is an experiment 
tried at Princeton several years ago. Its 
successful outcome would have been 
more important than the atomic bomb. 
Local topers thought so. 

An ambitious student struggled for 
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months to break down a molecule of 
sugar. He wanted to split it in such a 
way as to produce alcohol and carbon 
dioxide, or, speaking very broadly, 
“Scotch and soda;” in brief, a “hi-ball.” 
With several pounds of sugar and a 
“small atom smasher,” the young sa- 
vant hoped to drive the whiskey barons 
to bankruptcy. But the “great experi- 
ment” failed. : 

Where does sugar come from? That 
consumed in the U.S. comes chiefly 
from Hawaii, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines. The U.S. produces 
about 2 million tons but consumes 
more than 6 million. That means about 
104 pounds a person a year. The ordi- 
nary citizen will welcome the day 
when sugar is fully available for his 
cereals, fruits, pies, candy and {ce 
cream, some dietitians and the OPA to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


Stories about the “legendary missionary,” St. Columban’s Father James 
Stuart, are coming out of Burma as fast as discharged servicemen. One of the 


best is this: 


Headquarters NCHC at Bhamo learned via the jungle grapevine that 
Father Stuart had captured a Japanese. They sent for the priest and asked him 


if it was true. 


“Well,” he said, “I think he is Japanese, but I’m not sure. I can’t get him 


to talk.” 


“Bring him in here—we’ll make him talk!” 

“T don’t think you'll do so well,” answered the missionary. 

“You bring him here at 8:30 tomorrow morning, and we'll see.” 

Promptly at 8:30, Father Stuart arrived at headquarters: “Now let me see 
you make him talk,” he said, as he handed over his prisoner—a tiny Japanese 


baby! 


St. Columban’s News Release (15 Nov. °45). 


This is Catholic Press Month, and here is how you can do something con- 
crete to help. Remove the card you are looking at, and give it to one of your 


friends with the suggestion that he or she subscribe to the Catnoric Dicest. 
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1 Pre-radio broadcasters __ 


| Down. through the ages, the, world 


has accumulated an infinite variety of 


bells: bells that weigh tons, bells that 
| weigh only a.few pounds, beautifully 

ornamented bells upon which men 
| have lavished their artistic skill, care- 
_ fully, tuned bells that always remain in 


tune. For centuries, bells have been 
used for announcements of peace, glad 
news, Christmas and New. Year joy, 
fire, victory, and warnings, such as 
danger of invasion. 

A bell was cast in 1314 upon which 
is engraved in Flemish, “My name is 
Roland. When I toll there is fire; when 
I peal there is victory in the land.” Ro- 
land.was the huge alarm bell of the city 
of Ghent; it played an important part 
in the history of Flanders, calling upon 
all the burghers to arm for defense of 
their town against the aggression of 
Charles V. 

Bells have always played an impor- 
tant part in wars. It was a favorite 
maneuver of an enemy to capture a 
town’s bells and melt them down into 
cannon and shot, This was one of 
Cromwell’s practices. Henry V took 
bells to humble the people, since it was 
considered a disgrace to have the bells 
removed from the bell tower. 

When the British were nearing Phil- 
adelphia after the battle of German- 
town, patriots feared that the Liberty 


| Bell might be taken. In the dark of 


Bells 


By, DOROTHY. MOORE, GREEN | 
Condensed from the ‘Catholic Boy* 


night they hurriedly took the bell from . 
its rafters and carried it to safety. . 

It is_ not definitely known. when, 
the first bell was created nor why. Per- 
haps early man, loved the sound that 
came from beating upon stone and 
pieces of metal. From that experience 
he somehow conceived the idea of 
fashioning hollow cups of metal to 
make more melodious sounds, At first 
he may have beat upon such cups to 
produce the tone, and then later the 
idea grew that if something—a small 
piece of metal hanging inside the cup- 
shaped metal—could be attached, the 
same sound would be achieved, with 
less effort. There is a great span of 
achievement between such crude in- 
struments and today’s magnificent 
sweet-toned collections of tower caril- 
lons. 

Bells called ancient Egyptians to 
their form of worship. Rude yet beau- 
tifully carved examples of bell-mak- 
ing art have been discovered in tombs 
and excavations, including the ruins of 
Nineveh. Perhaps those primitive peo- 
ple used. them in hunting, tied to 
falcon’s legs or tied to speeding arrows 
drawn upon some victim of the hunt. 

In the Old. Testament mention. is 
made of tiny gold bells that hung on 
the robes of the high priest. 

Bells are important in the Church, 
though it is not known exactly when 
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they were first introduced. It is Pau- 
linus, Bishop of Nola about 400 a.v., 
who is given the credit. It is said that 
he cast the first church bells. 

There is the Ave bell for the Ave 
Maria; the Vesper bell, which calls to 
Vespers; the Sanctus bell, rung at 
Mass. The Sanctus bell used to be hung 
outside the church in a small turret, so 
all who heard it might kneel. 

Bell making reached its zenith in 
the’13th century. Bell metal, three parts 
copper and one part tin, was used then, 
and is still superior to all other metals 
for making bells. 

There seemed to be one general 
method of making the bells, too. A 
bell-shaped model was made. That was 
covered with a larger mold. Then 
molten metal was poured through an 
opening in the top of the mold until 
the space between model and mold was 
completely filled. 

The 13th-century craftsmen lavished 

‘upon their bells all their carving skill. 

Many bells high in towers where few 
persons ever climb are elaborately dec- 
orated; only their sweet, silver tones 
or solemn notes express their beauty. 

Today, bell casting is not a certain 
art, and tuning a bell is as delicate and 
fine a task as that of tuning a violin. 
Long ago, there was an old man in 
England who thought it was his pious 
duty to go about the country tuning 
bells. He would spend weeks in a 
belfry chipping away at the edges of 
the bells to get them in perfect har- 
mony. Many old bells are so chipped 
from tuning. 

The two brothers, Pieter and Frans 
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Hemony, are accepted as the inventors 
of the modern carillon. There were 
other famous bell makers: Waghevens, 
Van den Gheyn, and Dumery. The 
historic port of Veere, so important in 
the 16th century, has a 34-bell tower 
from the Van den Gheyn foundry. In 
Rotterdam, St. Lawrence church has 
39 bells made in 1660 by Frans 
Hemony. 

Carillon playing really originated in 
the Low Countries. Four hundred 
years ago Charles I of Spain inherited 
Belgium and Holland, which he united 
with French Flanders, Then strife and 
war broke out. But from that turmoil 
came, music of civic beauty, the bells 
and carillons in the many singing tow- 
ers: of the Low Countries. There have 
been 134 carillons set up in Belgium 
and the Netherlands. 

Just about every tower or church in 
the Low Countries sings with bells 
automatically played by a revolving 
barrel connected with a tower clock 
to sound the hour, or played by a caril- 
lonneur, a trained musician who plays 
a keyboard. The room in which the 
carillonneur plays the bells is called a 
cabin. 

It was natural that the art of the 
carillonneur should develop along with 
the reason for carillon playing. A long 
time ago there were no watches. Peo- 
ple had to depend upon the town clock 
for the time. The hour was always pre- 
ceded by the warning chimes of three 
or four bells in the clock tower. Then 
towns began to outdo each other, and 
added more bells with scales and half 
tones. 
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With development of the keyboard 
came the art of the carillonneur. The 
great Joseph Denyn played for 35 
years at St. Rombold’s in Malines, Bel- 
gium; and is the Padereweski of the 
carillon. St. Rombold’s is considered 
most important in carillon art; it is 318 
feet high, and has 45 bells. People from 
all parts of the world came to hear 
Denyn’s concerts. According to Fisch- 
er, a carillonneur who played in 1738 
in Utrecht, one must have a good 
knowledge of music, good hands and 
good feet, and “no gout” to be a good 
carillonneur. 

Other famous bell towers in the 
Low Countries include the tower of 
“Long John” in Middelburg, with 40 
bells, the mechanism bearing the date 
1715. In Amsterdam, the tower has 35 
bells, 32 of which were cast by the 
Hemonys in 1656. 

The Belfry of St. Bavon in Ghent 
has 52 bells, among which is the fa- 
mous “Roland.” It was on Christmas, 
1814, that the carillon at Ghent rang 
to proclaim the treaty of peace between 
Great Britain and the U.S. 

Bruges was chief commercial city of 
Europe in the 13th century. Its belfry 
dominates the scene. Longfellow wrote 
a poem about it and its chimes, 

England, too, has been a bell-ring- 
ing country, called “the Singing Isle.” 
The real “change ringers” came from 
there. 

“Bell hunting” was a fascinating 


_though dangerous hobby for many 


Englishmen. On holidays those who 
were interested in bells would go from 
tower to tower, climbing dark, worn 


stairs into dirty belfries, seeking pos- 
sible treasures of bells long unused,and 
they were often rewarded. Probably 
the oldest dated bell was made in 1255, 

On many bells there are appeals to 
the saints, often in couplets of rather 
bad verse. On a fire bell the following 
warning was inscribed: 

Lord quench this furious flame 

Arise, run, help, put out the same, 


Some of the verse was not too cheer- 
ful: 

My roaring sound doth warning 
give 

That men cannot heare allwaies 
live. 

Another dolefully says: 

When you hear this mournful 
sound 

Prepare yourself for underground. 


Traditions and legends have grown 
up around bells. In a certain place in 
England it is said that the soft, mysteri- 
ous ringing of bells can be heard at 
times, coming from underground. 
Centuries ago a whole village, church, 
houses, and bells of the tower were 
swallowed up in an earthquake. It is 
said the bells still ring. 

People of Cornwall say that on a still 
day they hear from far across the water 
the faint chiming of bells. It comes 
from the lost land of Lyonesse, fath- 
oms below the sea. 

Debussy’s beautiful music, La Cathé- 
drale Engloutie, was inspired by the 
legend of a sunken cathedral that rises 
at times from the sea. It has bell-like 
sounds accompanying the rising of the 
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cathedral; then a mysterious organist 
plays great chords of music; and as the 
cathedral once again sinks into the sea 
the bells ring out again, dying away at 
last in faint echoes. 

There is a legend concerning the 
bells in Rome. For centuries it has been 
said that when a future Pope ap- 
proaches the city, all the bells ring soft- 
ly with one accord by themselves. 

- Quaint customs have attached them- 
selves to the use of bells. In England 
there was the pudding bell. This. bell 
was rung after the morning church 
service. All the cooks within hearing 
knew then that the service was over 
and it was time to prepare dinner. 


Large manors had an oven bell. 
When it was rung, it meant that all the 
tenants could come and bake. their 
bread in the large oven used in com- 
mon. 

Probably the oddest custom of all 
was the ringing of the pancake bell. 
On Shrove Tuesday it was necessary 
for the housewife to use up all grease, 
lard, and drippings before Lent began. 
So she made pancakes, and when they 
were done, she would ring a-bell to call 
all the apprentices to eat their fill. 

Such bell customs sound like fun. 
There must be many more that have 
long ago been forgotten. The bells 


alone remain. 
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How Odd 


The visit to the tippler was very short, but it plunged the little prince into 


deep dejection. 


“What are you doing there?” he said to the digi whom he found 
settled down in silence before a collection of empty bottles and also a collec- 


tion of full bottles. 


“I am drinking,” replied the tippler, with a lugubrious air. 

“Why are you drinking?” demanded the little prince. 

“So that I may forget,” replied the tippler. 

“Forget what?” inquired the little prince, who already was sorry for him. 

“Forget that I am ashamed,” the. tippler confessed, hanging his head. 

“Ashamed of what?” insisted the little prince, who wanted to help him. 

“Ashamed of drinking!” The tippler brought his oo to an end, and 
shut himself up in an impregnable silence, 


And the little prince went away, puzzled. 
“The grown-ups are certainly very, very odd,” he said to himself; as he 


continued on his journey. 


From The Little Prince by Antoine de Saint-Exupery (Reynal & Hitchcock, $2). 
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SOS meant Star of the Sea 


It. was St. Patrick’s day in 1942. The 
big aircraft carrier Enterprise lay to at 
her berth in Pearl.Harbor. Far down 
inside her, in the crew’s library, amid- 
ships one deck below the hangar deck, 
the Catholic chaplain, Father Raymond 
B. Drinan, was preparing to say Mass. 
A fair handful of men knelt about the 
reading tables. 

‘Finally, Father Drinan was ready. 
As he was about to begin, he turned 
and spoke: “This morning we will re- 
cite the Rosary together as a spiritual 
‘thank you’ to our Lady for her pro- 
tection during the recent actions in the 
Marshall islands, and against Wake 
and Marcus islands. One of you lead 
and the rest may answer.” 

And so the Enterprise Rosary So- 
ciety was born, though in spirit only, 
for it was not to get its name as such 
until several months later. 

Day after day, as the ship knifed 
southward to the Coral sea, then back 
again to Pearl Harbor for reloading 
before heading out to Midway and the 
first real maritime Japanese defeat, the 
little group continued to recite the Ro- 
sary every morning. Other ships went 
out with the Big E. Some of them fail- 
ed to return but the Big E always came 
back, her men exhausted from the long 
hours and the grueling hardships en- 
dured in enemy waters, but with hearts 
overflowing with gratitude to the 
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Condensed from the Far East* 


blessed Mother for her singular protec- 
tion. 

Finally, antiaircraft guns, firing each 
morning on sleeve targets towed past 
the ship by our own planes, made a 
din impossible to endure. The kneel- 
ing men were unable to hear the Hail 
Mary’s above the stuttering, staccato 
cough of the 20mm guns; it was de- 
cided after Mass that henceforth they 
would meet, with friends who might 
care to attend, to recite the Rosary in 
the evening. 

That first night a dozen men show- 
ed up; the second night, a couple of 
more; and so on, until there were 25 at- 
tending regularly every evening, seven 
nights a week. This, then, was the real 
beginning of the Rosary Society under 
the actual name, for by now the men 
had become accustomed to speaking 
and writing home about the group, 
and. it was easiest to refer ‘to it as a 
body, as a Rosary Society. . 

The Enterprise, escorted by cruisers, 
destroyers, and two other carriers hur- 
riedly brought out to replace the lost 
Lexington and Yorktown, took those 
dauntless Marine divisions. into Gua- 
dalcanal and helped them stay there 

-in spite of nightly runs by Nipponese 
forces which steamed in with: rein- 
forcements: and supplies to the be- 
leaguered Japanese. 

Day after day the E plied her way 
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up and down the jungle shores, until 
that fateful Aug. 24 when the Japanese 
caught her with waves of planes. The 
ship absorbed three terrific bomb hits 
while turning back the attacking 
hordes with the most accurate aerial 
sharpshooting of the war, but the mem- 
bers of the Rosary Society went un- 
hurt. 

Back to Pearl Harbor once more 
went the E, where she underwent a de- 
cided face-lifting. But despite all the 
noise and confusion, the Rosary So- 
ciety flourished. The men had now 
seen how swiftly death could strike, 
and they were a little more apprecia- 
tive of the comforting feeling induced 
by having asked God's help through 
His Mother’s intercession. 

By now the Society was a well-inte- 
grated unit, for a pleasant custom had 
sprung up which tied the men together 
in the ‘spirit of Catholicity. Following 
recitation of the Rosary and the Litany 
of the Blessed Virgin every night, the 
men would draw up chairs around the 
tables while Father Drinan, cigarette 
glowing and eyes turned ceilingward 
as he collected his thoughts, would be- 
gin, kesitatingly at first, a little discus- 
sion on some:angle of religion as it per- 
tained to everyday living. 

Finally the ship was ready to go 
again; this time she headed southward, 
accompanied by the carrier Hornetand 
other ships, to stem the threatened tide 
of Japanese planes and ships which 
had been reported flooding south to 
exterminate all Allied forces in the 
South Pacific. 

This was the titanic Battle of Santa 
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Cruz, in which the Hornet, fatally hurt 
by Japanese planes, was sunk to pre- 
vent her falling into enemy hands. Of 
all the American carriers in the far Pa- 
cific, only the Enterprise remained 
afloat. And she herself, lashed ‘by wave 
after wave of torpedo and dive bomb- 
ers, dodging subs while recovering the 
Hornet's planes as well as her own, 
somehow took the worst they could 
dish out, and then drove back the Jap- 
anese with a spirited air attack which 
cost the enemy heavily in ships, planes 
and pilots. The Japanese retreated to 
their mid-Pacific bases after this fracas, 
while the E and her screen of ships put 
in to Noumea, in New Caledonia, for 
repairs. 

Hardly had repairs got well under 
way when word spread that the Jap- 
anese were again heading south, this 
time spearheaded by huge, modern 
battleships, capable of bludgeoning 
their way through any opposition. De- 
spite the gaping hole in her quarter- 
deck and several other bombed zones 
where repairs were as yet incomplete, 
the E turned northward once more, to 
halt the oncoming enemy. 

This time the whole attack was 
broken, but so tenacious were the 
Japanese pilots that as a handful of the 
E’s fighters drove off 11 attacking tor- 
pedo planes, shooting them down as 
they fled only a few thousands yards to 
port, one of the retreating pilots guid- 
ed his plane down low over the water, 
dropped his “fish” in a perfect run, 
and sank the cruiser Chicago. 

Wher: the E returned to Noumea, 
the crew was granted shore leave. 
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Many took advantage of the opportu- 
nity, since: ‘Noumea, melting: pot of 
European, Polynesian and Melanesian 
races, and: with as many dialects and 
languages as there: were coral rocks on 
the beach, was a far cry from the cities 


from which the boys came, and strange : 


and exotic sights and smells were to be 
found:on every hand. :: 

The cathedral, high-on a hill which 
looked out over the harbor, proved the 
focal point of interest for most of the 
fellows of the Rosary Society. There 
they met Father Bichon, quict, serious 
little French priest whose earnestness 
in speech and manner made up for in- 
ability to speak English fluently, and 
whose gratitude for small donations to 
help along the work on his own litte 
parish church was touching. 

Three times had the zealous Father 
Bichon rebuilt this little church; and 
proudly he told us that, if the Allies 
won the war, officials of the nickel 
plant had. offered: to: donate 50,000 
francs to enlarge :and renovate the 
church a fourth time. Since-it would 
take over 100,000 francs to do the job, 
he was bending every effort to acquire 
the amount. Lacey Shannon told us 
all this. 

A week later the carrier’s crew lined 
the rail to bid a last farewell to the 
statue of Our Lady, Star of the Sea, on 
the cathedral, as the ship steamed for 
the New Hebrides, where it was to 
anchor in the open harbor at Espiritu 
Santo from time to time during the 
next six months. between trips to 
Guadalcanal to smash enemy night- 
plane and surface-ship sorties, 
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One evening after Rosary, Larry told: 
the group he thought it would be ay 
nice gesture to make’a Christmas do~’ 
nation to Father Bichon, as an offering 
of thanksgiving to the blessed Motherw: 
Larry ‘was the mainstay and guiding: 
light in| this drive, ably assisted by the: 
irrepressible. “Francois” Combs. Tire-' 
lessly Larry ‘worked, and every.:spare: 
moment he pondered over additional:. 
men to contact—men who were not 
EMGAGE 8 La 
he knew were Catholics. ni 

Finally, he had collected $350, a.con- 
siderable sum, when one remembers: 
that the exchange rate converted that. 
sum into.a princely 13,000 francs! But» © 
here a problem arose: how to send the 
money to Father Bichon? 

Christmas found us in this dilem- 
ma. Having lost our Catholic. chap- 
lain a few months previously when, 
Father Drinan was. transferred, wer, 
now had only a visiting priest coming, 
aboard every few weeks to say Mass. 
Then on: Christmas day, a flying Ma- 
rine priest, Father McGann, celebrated. 
Mass on the hangar deck, with a large 
crowd of our own men and visitors 
from the various ships. After Mass we 
approached him with our problem. He 
solved it by saying that, although he 
himself wasn’t going to Noumea for 
some time, he would take the money 
and see that it was delivered by an offi- 
cer friend. who was flying down. 
Months later he wrote us that plane, 
pilot, passengers, and the entire con- 
tents of the plane had perished at sea 
when the plane crashed near Noumea, 

From the previous October on, we 
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had: had a Protestant chaplain aboard 
who was quite a nice chap; but, when 
we broached the subject of continuing 
to meet evenings in the library, he 
hesitated about letting us use the 
space. While he was thinking the mat- 
ter over, we scouted the ship, and 
finally discovered a spot, the after 
windlass room. It was stifling there, 


and every night’s prayers ended with: 


actual pools of perspiration on the'deck 
beside the men, but they contiaued to 
increase in numbers. 

Eventually, our continued searching 
brought to light another place, the 
paint locker. It reeked with the fumes 
of paint anc turpentine; the weak ray 
of a battle lamp was our only light; we 
had to kneel among the steel ‘barrels 
and open pots of paint; but’the Rosary 
went on and’ on. Finally we secured 
permission to use the library three 
nights a week, leaving us but four 
‘nights of paint smells, 

When word arrived that the money 
sent to Father Bichon had been lost en 
route, the fellows said little, but when 
the matter of raising another Easter- 
time monetary gift arose, they were 
quick to come forward. 

It was decided that the money this 
time should be sent to St. Columban’s 
Foreign Mission Society back in Ne- 
braska. Few had heard of the Society, 
but inasmuch as we had all attended 
various church services led by the Mar- 
ist priest, Father Jean, in his little 
French mission church at Espiritu 
Santo, we figured any Order operating 
- foreign mission units in strange lands 
deserved our help. We sent our dona- 


tion off without misgivings, knowing 
this time the money :in the form of 


postal money orders would be pretty 
sure to reach the Columban Fathers 
and that they could:use it. 

They certainly could. Their return 
letter was a warm document of com- 
bined thanks, best wishes, ‘spiritual ad-. 
vice and a promise that the Columban 
Fathers would remember the Big E in 
their daily Masses and prayers. 

As the months wore on we:schemed 
up other methods of raising additional 
money to send along so that the. Co- 
lumban. missions would have a little 
money coming in every month from 
the Enterprise group: Every time the 
ship entered port, we would :form an 
anchor pool; each pool would produce 
$120 cash, $40 of which we gave tothe 
winner of the pool and $80 to the 
Columban Fathers. 

As the donations continued to ko: in, 
acknowledgments returned just.as reg- 
ularly. Larry Shannon began mount- 
ing’ the letters, with other letters and 
cards .from. former! members and 
friends of the Rosary Society who had 
left the E for duty elsewhere, in a 
scrapbook. 

Though the present status of its 
Rosary Society ‘is unknown at’ this 
writing because of recent numerous 
personnel changes, it seems a safe bet 
to assume that there will ever be a 
group of Catholics aboard the Big E to 
perpetuate the daily recitation of the 
Rosary in honor of the Mother of God, 
asking her continued protection and 
intercession for the ship, its crew and 
those who have gone before. 











Three. Crosses in PN one 


From falling hands 


All along the dusty highways in 
Lithuania, southernmost of the three 
tragic Baltic states, could be seen carv- 
ed. wooden crosses and gay wayside 
shrines. Devout wayfarers, tired peas- 
ants returning from work, would stop 
before them. They bore the happy, 
friendly expression of people at peace 
with themselves that one sees so often 
in Catholic countries, for Lithuania is 
81% of that faith. Now, their happi- 
ness is but a: memory. 

Lithuanians’ homes are protected 
against fire by St. Agatha and St. Flor- 
ian; laborers put themselves under the 
protection of St. Isidore. Flaxen-haired 
children trooping gaily across bridges 
would wave a greeting to the figures 
of St. Roche with his dog, which look- 
ed like their own shaggy Rover. In 
their grimy little fists they clutched 
cornflowers and poppies, as gifts to St. 
John the Baptist or St. John Nepomuk, 
stationed at the bridgehead. Most vil- 
lages had their “God makers,” carvers 
of saints and shrines. Under their nim- 
ble fingers, there came into being the 
Virgin and Child; St. Anne, patron of 
books and students; St. George and the 
dragon; and the Pieta. 

Among Lithuanians, practical hard- 
headedness mingles with imagination 
and idealism. They are hard workers, 
but after work they would find relaxa- 
tion in the dainos, or folk songs and 
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dances. Song has always come natural- 
ly to the Lithuanian peasant, happy or - 
sad. 

An amazingly rich folklore, inter- 
twined with many quaint beliefs, was 
the heritage of every Lithuanian child; 
nearly every hill and lake, bird and 
beast and flower had its legend. This 
love of nature came naturally to a peo- 
ple of whom 80° engaged in farming, 
with a flax crop ranking third in the 
world. 

Most of the country’s exports and 
imports passed through Memel (Kiai- 
peda), which Hitler seized in 1939, 
under pretext that most of its 50,000 
inhabitants were of German origin. To 
that port, formerly a sleepy fishing vil- 
lage, but later equipped by the Lithu- 
anian government with modern port 
facilities and rail connections with the 
interior, came all kinds of craft. There 
were new vessels, and clumsy old fish- 
ing boats at whose mastheads fluttered 
carved weather vanes, showing from 
what port of ‘the country they had 
come. Each locality had its own dis- 
tinctive weather vane. 

The rest of the Lithuanian coastline 
was sleepy and picturesque, especially 
Nida, with its painters living in mod- 
ernized fishermen’s huts with brightly 
painted roofs and blinds. Amber was 
found all along the coast; collecting it 
was the principal industry next to fish- 
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ing: Strange to say, amber has also 
been found in interior lakes. This lends 
support to the theory that amber is the 
gum of trees that grew aeons ago. 

“Wandering dunes,” burying fisher- 
men’s huts and engulfing whole vil- 
lages, even submerging churches up to 
the steeples, used to be a problem along 
the coast. At last the dunes were con- 
trolled by a system of terraces, whereon 
coarse beach grass was planted, After 
the grass took root and anchored the 
blown sand, scrub pine was set out. 

Among the dunes and pine woods, 
the last elk in Europe had their home. 
Clumsy, inoffensive beasts, they roam- 
ed unmolested until the present war, 
which has no doubt slaughtered them 
along with the domestic animals and 
those who owned them. 

Lithuania has an area of 25,402 
square miles and had a population in 
1940 of 2,879,070, In the Middle Ages, 
she was a great power whose rule ex- 
tended from the shores of the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. In 1795, Russia seized 
Lithuania along with part of Poland. 
Czarist rule was harsh, but not as cruel 
as Soviet domination. Still it was harsh 
enough to induce the people to rebel 
in 1831 and again in 1863, when all 
books and papers printed in Lithuania 
were suppressed, 

Lithuanian books were then printed 
abroad and smuggled into the country, 
under penalty of death or banishment 
to Siberia. Nevertheless, Lithuanians 
wrote in their mother tongue. Every 
home had its “book hole.” This might 
be under a loose board in the floor, or 
behind a sliding panel in wall or cup- 
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board: Mothers taught their children 
by candlelight, behind barred doors 
and windows, while the family dog 
kept watch to warn of hostile foot- 
steps. ‘ 4 

The Lithuanian language lias noth- 
ing in common with Russian, nor any 
other Slavic tongue. It derives largely 
from Sanskrit, ancient idiom of the 
Hindus in India. Lithuanians going 
to India can uriderstand Sanskrit, al- 
though, of course, the modern tongue 
differs greatly from the ancient, An- 
other strange feature of the Lithuanian 
language is that, like Finnish, it has no 
definite or indefinite article. 

Feb. 16, 1918, was a great day in 
Lithuanian history. The Council of 
Twenty Lithuanians met at Vilna and 
proclaimed independence from Russia. 
Russian rule had lasted 120 bloodstain- 
ed years. There was much to do in the 
war-torn country, where 50° of the 
livestock had been killed, 259% of the 
forests cut, and all metal, even door- 
knobs, carried off by one army or an- 
other. 

Lithuanians all over the world hur- 
ried home. Their efforts built a happy, 
prosperous nation, reflected in a small 
national debt and low taxes: a land of 
comfort and well-being, where no one 
was very rich, but where there was no 
actual want. It was mostly a land of 
small owner-occupied farms. Such was 
Lithuania when the 2nd World War 
broke out. 

When the Red Army came in June, 
1940, the country’s crucifixion began. 
Immediately religious persecution was 
begun, directed particularly against 
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Catholicism, the greatest foe commu- 
nism has ever had. Religious instruc- 
tion in schools was forbidden, and all 
books, privately owned or in libraries, 
were confiscated and burned. Russian 
antagonism was directed particularly 
against the Our Father, a book impor- 
tant to Catholics. Of course, people 
concealed their books and read them 
secretly. Again homes knew a “book 
hole” as in 1863. » 

But the worst was to come. On the 
longest day of the year, in midsummer, 
1941, three tall wooden crosses, hastily 
knocked together by the Red soldiers, 
reared their height against the summer 
sky. Each bore the writhing figure of 
a Catholic priest, whose sole crime was 
his religion. 

Everyone in Lithuania had heard of 
Father Justinas Dabrila, and many 
knew him as a foremost leader of 
Catholic Action. He directed religious 
and historical sound films showing 
prominent national Catholic person- 
ages; wrote many articles; and was an 
authority on Lithuanian ballads and 
folklore, of which he had published a 
large collection. At his death, Dr. 
Dabrila was only 36. 

Fellow martyrs were Vaclovas Bal- 
sys, born and ordained the'same years 
as Dr. Dabrila; and Father Petrika, an 
aged priest. A dozen other priests were 
brutally murdered by the retreating 
Russians, making 15 who gave their 
lives for their faith. 

In the year of the Russian occupa- 
tion, Reds deported 50,000 Lithuanian 
citizens to Siberia in sealed cattle cars, 
without comforts or conveniences of 
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any kind. In one night during a single 
raid 30,485 men, women, and children 
were arrested. Families were always 
separated and sent to different parts 
of Russia, never to meet again. Then 
the whole country, acting with Latvia 
and Estonia, rose against the Russians. 

When the Reds left, the Germans 
came in. They remained from 1941 to 
1944. While they did not persecute re- 
ligion as fanatically as the Russians, 
they too shot and deported, and took 
the best of food, goods, and livestock, 
Now the tragic whirligig has again 
turned. Dreaded and fiendishly cruel 
Russians are back for an. indefinite 
stay, supported by the full prestige of 
the U.S. o. 

Powerfully organized and intensely 
active Soviet propaganda in America 
spreads the lie that Lithuanians joined 
the U.S.S.R. voluntarily, and ‘that 
racially they are the same anyway. 
Even a cursory glance at Lithuanian 
history and current events will nail thig 
as just another Kremlin lie. Actually, 
Lithuania was incorporated into the 
Soviet Union and sovietized only at 
bayonet’s point. 

But the people have not bowed be- 
fore the Reds any more than they did 
before the nazis. There are at least 
eight underground papers. Those who 
print, distribute, or read them risk 
death by torture or, at best, deporta- 
tion. 

The two sister Baltic republics suffer 
the same agony. 

Everyone is working secretly against 
the hated Reds. The flaxen-haired child 
scuffing bare toes along a country road 
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may be carrying an important message 
to desperate men hiding in the depths 
of the forests, where rusted guns and 
skeletons of horses and men with tat- 
tered uniforms have kept grim watch 
since the Ist World War. The bent old 
peasant woman who passes a man on 
the road, mumbling as she goes, may 
be conveying important information 
about the underground. The man does 
not look at her. He is singing, but in 


Fiction 
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February 
the words of his song lies the guarded 


answer to the old woman’s muttered 
question. 

The shadow of three crosses, where- 
on died the tortured priests, lies dark 
over the land. But the blood of the 
crucified martyrs, of other murdered 
priests, and thousands of citizens, will 
be an inspiration. for Lithuanians to 
work ceaselessly for the speedy libera- 
tion of their country. 


a 


Constructive criticism 


Condensed. from the introduction to a book* 


In no field ot writing is the prob- 
lem of determining what is and what 
is not Catholic literature so difficult, as 
in fiction. It is perhaps an act of super- 
erogation to add to the dispute, but I 
do not believe that a definition of Cath- 
olic fiction can be discovered until one 
has clearly understood the Catholic 
philosophy of personality. In fact, the 
correct concept of personality is a 
smooth spool onto which can be deftly 
wound all, the tangled threads of the 
problems concerning Catholic: fiction. 
Without it I believe. that confusion 
must persist. 

A person is the highest thing in na- 
ture, according to St. Thomas, and that 
which distinguishes him from all other 
beings is his intellect, his reason. Be- 


cause man can. know things, he re- 
sponds .to them. according’ to their 
goodness, and loves the good he dis- 
covers. Knowing and loving, because 
goodness can be loved only when it is 
known, are the special activities.of a 
person, as such, We are all persons; we 
are not all’ personalities. One develops 
personality when he habitually makes 
an appropriate response to value. 
What. does it mean, to make an ap- 
propriate response to. value?) It)means 
that. all the things we can know are 
ranged in a hierarchy. of being, some 
deserving less: love; some more....... 
God must be known for what He is, 
else an appropriate, response to, Him 
cannot be made. Philosophy and theol- 
ogy tellus, but not.so effectively as does 
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Dante, what the possession of God in 


heaven means. In Him we shall know 
all that the universe has ever contained, 
and knowing it we shall love it. What 
a metaphor he invents to make us un- 
derstand! Gazing at the point of light 
which is God he says: “Within its 
depths I saw ingathered, bound by love 
in one volume, the scattered leaves of 
all the universe.” The scattered leaves 
of all the universe, at last all together 
in a single volume, love the binding— 
there we have it. Dante’s whole Para- 
diso is conceived in terms of personal- 
ity, knowing and loving. His defini- 
tion for heaven is this: “Light intel- 
lectual full-charged with love, love of 
true good full-charged with gladness, 
gladness that transcendeth every sweet- 
ness.” 

The opportunity lies open to every 
person to taste that reality experi- 
mentally here and now through con- 
templation, if he is willing to make the 
effort. If he is not willing, he can take 
on faith the assertion of those who do 
know experimentally. He must, if he 
is a Catholic, accept the teaching of the 
Church that it is so. 

Fiction is about people, persons. 
Catholic fiction is about persons dedi- 
cated in a: special way to the develop- 
ment of full personality. It will record 
the dramatic conflict, success and fail- 
ure, of those who are aware of life as 
an unbroken obligation to make an 
appropriate responsé to value. It is 
about persons who have accepted the 
tools of the Catholic:Church as the 
means by which the best possible’ re- 
sponse can be made. It includes, in- 
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deed, all ethical problems, upon which 
the Church has no monopoly whatso- 
ever; but these problems become Cath- 
olic when treated from a God-centered 
point of view. 
Catholic fiction of the center will be 
about saints, about the “little” people 
in your parish and in mine who in 
almost every act of the day are making 
some choice between one value and 
another. Though failing often, some- 
times ignominiously, they will recog- 
nize their failure for what it is, a tragic 
choice of hell for heaven. Almost none 
of this fiction has been written. The 
Star of Satan, by Georges Bernanos, 
is a notable exception. Father Don- 
nisan, modeled somewhat upon the 
Curé of Ars, strives to become a saint. 
But his striving is done in his own 
peculiar way. It takes a certain color, 
as it were, from his individuality, as 
will all the striving in great Catholic 
fiction. There will be no plaster saints. 
Even if all the persons in the world 
attempted’ to make appropriate e- 
sponses to value, yet the struggle of 
each would be amazingly different. 
The lives of the canonized, only recent- 
ly being written with fair regard for 
historical accuracy, might have proved 
to us long ago that this is so. Though 
cess and failure, the great literature 


will: be that of accomplishment. It is 


easier to write of failure 
than of achievement. In fact, the pres- 
ent problem for all writers is the redis- 
covery of the hero and how to write of 
him truly. The world is*sick of the 
vulgar, the borderline cases, the gut- 
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tersnipes, derelicts, fools, mounte- 
banks, suckers, and sinners. The great- 
est heroes are the saints. The greatest 
fiction will be about them. The Song 
of Bernadette illustrates the point. 
The place for short fiction is the 
magazine. That is its normal outlet. 
That is where it ought to be found 
wielding, as it might, a much more 
potent popular influence than do arti- 
cles or essays. Catholic magazines have 
not yet succeeded in presenting Cath- 
olic fiction. There are, first of all, the 
Catholic magazines which cater to the 
“pulp” mentality. They pour out mir- 
acles, three for a cent. If the Catholic 
“pulps” had the writing of Tolstoy’s 
God Sees the Truth, But Waits, they 
would have had mama and the chil- 
dren make a novena for papa. He 
would never have been sent to Siberia, 
where suffering made a saint of him. 
He would have remained “happily” at 
home, a mediocre Christian. The pulp 
writers think of themselves as having 
more pity than God. With the turn of 


the pen they rescue all and sundry . 


from the cross. 

Catholic philosophy is opposed root 
and branch to the popular-magazine 
fiction which features only happy-end- 
ing stories. The Church has the recipe 
for the only real happy ending there is. 
It is contained in her teaching on the 
mystery of suffering. To make prayer 
a means to material satisfactions, as if 
they were the end of all things to be 
desired, ; isa terrible betrayal... Life 
proves its untruth at every turn. Here 
we have not only. a choice of wrong 
values, but an inversion of values, 
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The Catholic “slicks” have not yet 
succeeded either. Their stories ape the 
secular slicks. Shallow adventure, the 
“happy” ending, a rosary or candle for 
garnishing — and inferior craftsman- 
ship is what they offer. They avoid the 
lust.and sin often exploited in the secu- 
lar magazines. This is indeed worthy. 
But a rosary in a bureau drawer does 
not make a Catholic story! 

Very few Catholic magazines print 
“quality” stories. And those that do 
are able to find very few: that have 
any Catholic substance. There are, of 
course, many reasons for this situation. 
Competent Catholic writers are not 
going to send their stories, rich in 
Catholic local color or substance, to'a 
Catholic magazine when they can get 
a far larger check from secular maga- 
zines. The curious result of this condi- 
tion is that the best:Catholic stories of 
our time have appeared in secular mag- 
azines. 

Recently, in all justice let it be said, 
editors of certain Catholic magazines 
have exerted themselves to the utmost 
to get better stories, recognizing fiction 
as by far the weakest type of Catholic 
writing. One wants to cheer their ef- 
forts mightily, for they are hampered 
on two sides: on the one hand by their 
readers, whose taste is undeveloped, 
and on the other by writers, who do 
not give them what they want. 

Count Tolstoy might teach us all a 
valuable lesson. Sometimes it happens 
that a man who sees only a star re- 
sponds to its single ray. more complete- 
ly than the children of light, who bask 
in the full noonday of truth and have 
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done so since childhood. Tolstoy is 
such a writer. Coming in middle age 
with astonishment upon the teaching 
of the New Testament, he succumbed 
with mind, heart, and all his strength 
to Christ’s Gospel of meekness. Ches- 
terton pointed out that Tolstoy’s St. 
George would never have slain the 
dragon; he would have given it a 
saucer of milk and tied a pink ribbon 
round its neck. Tolstoy never arrived 
at an’ orthodox view of the Trinity. It 


would: hardly be possible to find a _ 


more curious hodgepodge of heresies 
than “Tolstoyism” contains, ranging 
all the way from a denial of the immor- 
tality of the soul to the theory that all 
government is evil. 

Yet, to what he understood he gave 
himself entirely. Charity to one’s 
neighbor, necessity for forgiveness, 
poverty as the only condition for pass- 
ing through the needle’s eye to happi- 


39 ~ 
ness—these truths he embraced entire- 
ly, living like a poor peasant and prac- 
ticing the most amazing Christian 
charity to all around him. Moreover, 
he who had written two of the greatest 
novels the world has ever seen, Anna 
Karenina and War and Peace, turned 
all his genius to converting the masses. 
He decided that the best tool for teach- 
ing them was the short story. And in 
his zeal to convert others, he produced 
some of the greatest short stories of all 
time, written, as was the Divine Com- 
edy, for the explicit purpose of prop- 
aganda. There is an incandescent glow 
of charity in them, like nothing else in 
the whole range of short fiction. Curi- 
ously, none of Tolstoy’s heretical views 
contaminate their gospel of love and 
forgiveness, It is as if one virtue ade- 
quately described could flood the outer 
darkness with light, or at least keep 
itself safe from all suspicious shadows. 





me 
Long Wait 


Last Sunday, as I began the 5:30 Mass in Calacala, Bolivia, no altar boy 
appeared, so I started alone. Hardly had I reached the foot of the steps, when an 
old Quechua Indian knelt at my side and recited the responses in perfect Latin. 
I was so dumfounded I got mixed up in my own prayers! I wish I could describe 
his reverence. ; 

After Mass, I asked the old Indian where he lived, and how he knew the 
manner of serving Mass so well. Being one:of the few Quechua Indians who 
speak Spanish, he explained that he lived in the Andes mountains, When he 
was a boy, a priest used to go into the mountains to say Mass. Desiring to help, 
the young Indian learned the prayers and the manner of serving Mass... 

“I don’t know how well I did this morning, Father,” he said. “For. 20 
years we were without a priest. Two years ago when the Maryknoll padres came, 
I obtained a little book and re-learned the prayers, hoping to serve Mass some 


day again. When no altar boy showed up this morning, I was very glad.”” 


Francis J. Murphy in Maryknoll Mission Letters (Vol. 1, 1945). 











Know Your Symbols | 
By. T. J.. McINERNEY Our heritage in signs I 
Condensed from the St. Joseph Magazine* , 
’ 
When. 1 first went to-live in.a par-. land, St. Patrick is her patron saint, so d 

ish under the patronage of St. Marga- _ what else is there to know? Nothing, 
ret, I was intrigued by a statue depict- except the more important fact that ( 
ing a dog tugging on the dress of a St. Patrick used the little plant to illus- . 
saint. My first efforts to learn its sig- trate the mystery of the Trinity, three ( 
nificance proved fruitless, but the as- divine Persons in one God. f 
sistant pastor finally explained that the Most symbols are of great antiquity, V 
statue symbolized the incident wherein _ having been used in the earliest days of 
a dog led Margaret to the corpse of her the Church. In the catacombs crude u 
lover, who had been murdered. Marga- paintings of emblems and ornaments F 
ret was so impressed she forsook the of the faith are still seen. Using. them 0 
world, led a penitential life, and event- as a secret language, early Christians c 
ually won sainthood. could profess belief without. danger. P 

In every Catholic church from the One popular symbol not found in the 
most humble to the most majestic, the catacombs is the cross; in those days it 0 
observant visitor sees a great variety of | was abhorred by non-Christians as an n 
designs and symbols, A small number. instrument of brutal capital punish- 
are merely decorative, but nearly all ment. However, when the Emperor e 
symbolize some phase of Christian doc- Constantine won a great battle under it 
trine or practice. Many Catholics see _ its protection, it became an object of F 
the sacred signs without experiencing __ veneration and was abolished as an in- sl 
any curiosity about their meaning; or strument of punishment. Today the S 
perhaps they have never taken the __ cross is one of the most important of dl 
trouble to satisfy their curiosity. Christian symbols, the sacred emblem Pp 
Most churches have a statue or pic- __of redemption. S 
ture of St. Anthony with the infant Animals and birds are frequently n 
Jesus in his arms. This refers to our _used as symbols. The gentle lamb is an dl 
Lord’s appearance to the saint ofPadua. emblem of our Lord, the victim offered n 
in the form of a child, but how many» -as.a sacrifice for our sins. In the Jewish if 
churchgoers are aware of its -signifi- ‘sacrificial rites; a lamb prefigured the c 

cance? Messiah; ‘when St. John the Baptist 
Almost every statue and picture of presented Him to the multitude, he did E 
St. Patrick shows him with a shamrock so with the ageless cry: “Behold the si 
in his hand. The significance is obvi- _ Lamb of God!” Frequently, the liturgi- tl 
ous: the shamrock is symbolic of Ire- cal lamb bears a banner, a symbol of h 
*St. Benedict, Ore. December, 1945. B 
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Christ triumphant, just as banners in 
processions; denote joy and victory. 
The lamb is also a general symbol of 
modesty and innocence, hence its use 
as amemblem of the virgin-martyr, St. 
Agnes, whose name means “Lamb.” 

The dove as a symbol of the Holy 
Ghost) is familiar. to most Catholics. 
When» Jesus was baptized; ‘the Holy 
Ghost:came down upon Him in the 
form of a dove: ‘Behold, the heavens 
were opened, 'and he saw the spirit of 
God.descending as a dove and coming 
upon’ him.” The dove, a clean and 
peaceful bird, is also shown in pictures 
of the Annunciation, to signify the in- 
carnation of our blessed Lord by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. 

A pelican feeding its young with its 
own blood «symbolizes ‘Holy Com- 
munion, A lion typifies»our Saviour, 
“The Lion of.the tribe of Judah®” It is 
emblematic of solitude, in that it dwells 
in desert places, as Christ often did. 
For ‘this reason the lion is sometimes 
shown in pictures of hermit saints. 
Satan and sin are. symbolized in either 
the dragon, shown conquered by the 
powers of good, as in the account of 
St. Michael the Archangel and in the 
medieval legend of St. George, or in 
the serpent. The serpent placed be- 
neath the feet of our blessed Mother 
indicates how-the seed of the woman 
crushed. his head. 

One of ‘the oldest: symbols of the 
Holy Eucharist is a basket of bread 
standing on a fish. This was used in 
the catacombs by early Christians: to 
hide from: pagans the mystery of the 


Eucharist. Its use stems from the 


Greek word for fish, ichthys: The’ 
Greek letters form an acrostic, ‘being ° 
the initial letters'of the words: lesous 
Christos, Theouw Yios, Soter, in Eng- 
lish, “Jesus“Christ, ‘Son ‘of God, ‘Sa ° 
viour.” The symbol is designed to in- 
terpret our belief:in Jesus Christ, pres- 
ent under the appearance of ‘bread.’ 
Because it‘lives. in water, the: fish is 
also a symbol of Baptisrn; of the voca- » 
tion of the Apostles, “fishers of men”; 
and of Christians’ in general; typified’ 
by the miraculous draught of fishes. 

The Church also uses plants as sym- 
bols. Traditionally, the olive’ branch ’ 
symbolizes peace, because in ancient ' 
times, when messengers approached 
an enemy, they carried it as a sign of 
peaceful intentions. In representations 
of the archangel Gabriel, the ‘olive 
branch is usually in his hand because - 
he announced the coming of the Prince 
of Peace. The’ palm, immortalized ‘in 
observance of Palm Sunday, signifies 
victory and is the special badge of mar- 
tyrs. St. John, in’a vision, saw a ‘vast 
army of saints before the throne of 
God “clothed in white robes, and with 
palms in their hands.” The lily, symbol ’ 
of purity, appears in pictures of ‘the 
Annunciation, to connote the purity of 
Mary. Similarly, it is associated with 
St. Joseph, St. Anthony of Padua, St. 
Aloysius, and others who are notable 
for purity. 

A heart, encircled by a wreath of 
roses, symbolizes the immaculate heart 
of Mary. A sword piercing the heart 
reminds us’ of her sorrows when she 
beheld her Son dying, as prophesied 
by Simeon in the words addressed to 
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Mary in the temple: “Thy own soula 
sword shall pierce.” 

Monograms, consisting of two: or 
more letters intertwined to form one 
character, as well as groups.of letters, 
are widely used, particularly on vest- 
ments, altar cloths, and banners. The 
letters AM, for example, signify Ave 
Maria (Hail Mary). The letters 
AM.DG., are the initials of Ad Ma- 
jorem Dei Gloriam, a motto’ of the 


Jesuits, meaning “To God's Greater - 
Glory.” The Benedictines often . use. 


UJ.0.G.D. to abbreviate a favorite 
quotation from the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict: Ut in omnibus glorificctur Deus, 
“That God may be glorified in. all 
things.” 

The letters /.N.RI. over Christ’s fig- 
ure on a crucifix refer to the Roman 
custom of nailing an inscription over 
those crucified, stating the crime for 
which death had been decreed. For. the 
cross of Jesus, Pontius Pilate ordered 
the inscription J.N.R.J.in Latin,Greek, 
and Hebrew. The four letters are in- 
itials of the Latin words Jesus Naza- 
renus Rex ludaeorum, meaning: Jesus 
of Nazareth, King of the Jews, 

On some stations of the cross, a Ro- 
man soldier carries a standard bearing 
the inscription SPOR. They are. the 
initials of the words Senatus Populus 
Que Romanus. “The Senate andthe 
Roman people.” Actually, the standard 
announces the fact that Jesus. was put 
to death “by order of the senate and 
the Roman people,” because Pilate, as 
Roman governor, acted in their name. 

The letters JHS are also widely used, 
They are the first three letters of the 
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Greek form of the name of our Lord, 
which, in Roman letters, is Jesous, the 
capital “long E” in Greek resembling’ 
our letter H. The monogram resem- 
bling the letters :X and P (the X over 
the P) is called the chrisma (pro- 
nounced kris-mah), The letters, in 
Greek, are Chi and Rho, and are equiv- 
alent to. CH and R. They abbreviate 
the word Christ, Christos. This mono-. 
gram is often confused 
with the word Pax. Another popular 
combination of letters are Alpha and 
Omega, the first and last letters of the 
Greek alphabet. In Church symbolism, 
they symbolize God, beginning and 
end of all things. 

Unique and historically interesting 
emblems are used in connection with 
saints. Generally speaking, the same 
emblem ‘is used for more than one 
saint. A halo, or nimbus, around the 
head of a saint symbolizes the light of 
grace or sanctity. 

In many representations of martyr- 
saints, the emblem shown is the instru- 
ment of martyrdom. We have the 
sword or axe with the images of many 
saints, the arrows which put St. Sebas- 
tian to death, the gridiron of St. Law- 
rence, the toothed wheel of St. Cath- 
erine; for saints not martyrs, emblems 
to typify virtues they practiced, the 
work they did or rank-they held: a 
banner and cross for missionaries, a 
tiara for Popes, a miter and pastoral 
staff for bishops, a book and pen for 
a scholar. 

St. Benedict, founder of the Benedic- 
tines, is identified with a broken cup 
and very often with a book, crosier,-or 
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bush. The broken cup recalls the time 
when he saved himself from drinking 
poison by blessing the cup beforehand; 
it broke and the poison spilled out. 
The book is the Holy Rule, the crosier 
marks him as an abbot, and the bush 
recalls the thorns in which he rolled 
to overcome concupiscence. 

Symbols often refer to some incident 
in life. The Franciscan saint, Clare of 
Assisi, pictured with the Blessed Sac- 
rament in a small monstrance recalls 
the time Clare routed the Saracens 
when they scaled the convent walls in 
an attempt to enter the cloister. As 
tribute to the work done by St. Mar- 
garet Mary Alacoque in spreading de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
she is invariably shown holding a pic- 
ture of the Sacred Heart. Since St. 
Vincent de Paul’s name is almost syn- 
onymous with children, particularly 
orphans and neglected waifs, he is pic- 
tured surrounded by children and 
holding one of them. 

The evangelists are specially sym- 
bolized by four figures, usually winged, 
a human head, a lion, an ox, and an 
eagle. The head indicates St. Matthew, 
who begins his Gospel with the human 
ancestry of Christ. St. Mark is the lion, 
desert dweller: St. Mark’s Gospel be- 
gins with the mission of St. John the 
Baptist, “the voice of one crying in the 
desert.” The sacrificial ox is the em- 
blem of St. Luke, because his Gospel 
begins with the account of the priest 
Zachary, whose duty it was to offer 
sacrifice. The soaring eagle symbolizes 
St. John, who, in the opening words 
of his Gospel, carri¢és us to heaven it- 


self: “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word.was with God, and the 
Word was God.” 

There are a number of other sym- 
bols in common use. A triangle with 
an eye, in. the. center symbolizes the 
Blessed Trinity. Just» as three equal 
sides form one triangle, so three divine 
persons of the Trinity are equal to but 
distinct from. one another, one God. 
The eye denotes the .all-seeing omnis- 
cient God. 

Two crossed keys represent the pow- 
ers of the Pope. Jesus gave St. Peter 
the “keys to the kingdom of heaven,” 
As his successor, the Pope has supreme 
power over the Church. A ship’ fre- 
quently is. the symbol for the Church. 
When St. Peter was appointed the 
head of the Church he was a fisher- 
man. The Church is often referred’ to 
as the “Bark of Peter.” 

Ears of wheat and clusters of grapes 
are symbols of the Holy Eucharist, un- 
der the appearance of bread, made 
from wheat, and of wine, obtained 
from grapes. Chalice and host are other 
symbéls to remind us of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the chalice signifying the 
precious Blood and the host represent- 
ing the sacred Body. The other ‘sacra- 
ments are separately symbolized thus: 
A flowing fountain for Baptism; a 
descending dove for Confirmation; the 
keys of Peter for Penance; a vessel con- 
taining ‘the “oil of the sick” for Ex- 
treme Unction; the ‘chalice and’ stole 
combined, for Holy Orders; and clasp- 
ed hands, emblematic of mutual con- 
sent and lifelong union, ‘for ‘Matri- 


mony. 








Stalin's “Monroe Doctrine. 


By EUGENE LYONS 


The author of this article is well qualified 
to speak of Russia. Born there of Russian 
parents, and, though educated here, a sympa- 
thetic student of Russian affairs; editor of a 
Soviet magazine, assistant director of the 
Soviet Tass News Agency, he acquired a 
profound knowledge of the program and pur- 
poses of Russia. When, in 1937, he published 
Assignment in Utopia, his reactions against 
Stalin incurred displeasure. Repudiation has 
only enhanced his standing among those. who 
recognize his competence to judge and his 
fearlessness in stating facts. 


A familiar ruse of Japanese propa- 
ganda before the war was to justify the 
Mikado’s.territorial grabs by reference 
to the Monroe Doctrine. Nipponese 
policy, it was argued, was merely an 
Asiatic version of the long-established 
American policy. Japan was proclaim- 
ing Asia for the Asiatics, with its own 
military prowess to guarantee this no- 
ble principle; wasn’t that roughly what 
the Americans had done in 1823 for 
the western hemisphere? 

The comparison was. spurious, of 
course, There was not the remotest re- 
semblance between the Japanese inva- 
sion of China and President Monroe’s 
warning to the Old World against in- 
vasion of the New World. Aggressive 
Japanese imperialism had exactly noth- 
ing in common with. the American 
effort to shield its neighbors .against 
imperialist adventures. But those eager 
to alibi Japanese expansion were not 
to be deterred by facts, The argument 
had enough surface plausibility to 
make it useful among people who had 


When the devil quotes Scripture— 


only a blurred notion of what the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was anyhow. 

Today the same argument is being 
advanced constantly to justify another 
great imperialist push, and the same 
kind of half-informed people are ac- 
cepting it uncritically. 

Americans who raise objections to 
Russian domination in Eastern Europe, 
or Soviet expansion into the Middle 
East and northern China, are likely to 
have the Monroe Doctrine thrown into 
their teeth. The implication is that the 
Kremlin’s unilateral actions in its self- 
selected spheres of influence are some- 
how equivalent to the behavior of the 
U.S. in the American hemisphere. 
The whole Soviet offensive against its 
neighbors, under the aegis of the Red 
Army, is passed off neatly as Stalin’s 
Monroe Doctrine. 

The absurdity is so often repeated 
by commentators and editorial writers 
who ought to know better (and per- 
haps do) that it deserves.to be exam- 
ined. A touch of irony is provided by 
the fact that the very liberals and pseu- 
doliberals who all their lives have de- 
nounced the Monroe, Doctrine as a 
cover for Yankee imperialism now do 
not hesitate to employ that very doc- 
trine as a convenient cover for Bol- 
shevik imperialism, 

Soyiet. Russia in these last years has 
swallowed whole three. of its small 
neighbors: Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
thonia, It has bitten off about 40% of 
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the territory of Poland. On what re- 
mained of that country, as well as on 
Bulgaria, Rumania and other small 
nations, it has forced puppet regimes. 
From Stettin to Trieste it has dropped 
an “iron curtain” behind which (every- 
where but in Greece) it dominates af- 
fairs without consulting the free pref- 
erences of the population or its war 
allies. : 

Most of this area has been turned 
into a thinly disguised Soviet domain, 
from which the military, political and 
press representatives of the outside 
world are excluded. A reign of terror 
supervised by the Red occupation 
troops and Soviet secret police has 
taken thousands of lives and filled 
huge concentration camps in this 
fenced-off area, Its economy is being 
tightly meshed into that of Russia; 
other nations will be allowed to trade 
in the Soviet sphere only to the extent 
that Moscow considers it useful. 

How far Moscow will succeed in 
fencing off Middle Eastern domain for 
such exclusive control and exploitation 
is not yet clear. The contrived rebel- 
lion in the Azerbaijan province of Iran, 
the province that is wedged in between 
Russia and Turkey, is directly related 
to Soviet pressures on Turkey. It is 
part of the power squeeze evident in 
demonstrative Red Army maneuvers 


in the Caucasus, the massing of Bul- - 


garian troops near the Turkish border, 
Soviet demands for bases on the Dar- 
danelles and in the Dodecanese islands. 

Soviet expansion in China, too, is still 


in a fluid state, The all-Chinese cities 


of Port Arthur and Dairen have been 


surrendered by the Nationalist govern- 
ment in return for Soviet promises to 
restore Manchuria to its rightful own- 
ers. Whether, and how, those promises 
will be kept jn fact as well as in sem- 
blance is a matter of profound doubt, 
and depends in large measure on the 
firmness of American policy in support 
of Chinese sovereignty. 

These grabs and attempted grabs are 
what the Soviet propaganda, through 
American apologists, seeks to justify as 
a Russian version of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Fortunately for American honor, 
the claim is profoundly mistaken. Nei- 
ther history nor common sense offers 
any real support for this popular mis- 
conception. More than that, were Stalin 
to proclaim and adhere to a genuine 
Monroe Doctrine for nations on the 
periphery of his vast empire, nearly all 
those who now oppose his actions 
would be quite satisfied. 

The celebrated doctrine, bearing the 
name of Monroe but formulated large- 
ly by his Secretary of State, John Quin- 
cy Adams, was outlined in a message 
to Congress at a time when we had 
cause to fear European attacks on the 
independence of Latin-American re- 
publics. The immediate occasion, how- 
ever, was a Russian claim upon part 
of the Oregon Territory, then claimed 
jointly by Britain and the U.S. Presi- 
dent Monroe in effect notified the 
Czar’s government that the American 
hemisphere could no longer be consid- 
ered open to colonization by European 
nations. Then he added: 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor, 
and to the amicable relations existing 
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between the United States and those 
European powers, to declare that, we 
should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. With the exist- 
ing colonies or dependencies of any 
European power we have not inter- 
fered and shall not interfere. But with 
the Governments—who have declared 
their independence . . . and’ whose in- 
dependence we have . . . acknowledg- 
ed, we could not view any interposition 
. .. by-any European power, in any 
other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition to the 
United States.” 

What this country announced, in 
substance, was that any attack by a 
non-American nation on any of our 
hemispheric neighbors. would be con- 
sidered an attack on the U.S. It did 
not attest any special rights to dictate 
what kind of governments should be 
set up by the American nations. It did 
not seck to make the western hemi- 
sphere an exclusive American commer- 
cial and ideological preserve. Indeed, 
in nearly a century and a quarter, the 
U.S. has tolerated Latin-American re- 
gimes of the most diverse kinds, some 
of them frankly hostile to “the Colos- 
sus of the North.” In this. period most 
of the countries south of ,the Rio 
Grande have been more intimately re- 
lated to Europe, in their trade and 
culture, than to the U.S. A. 

Several times in our history, it is 
true, Washington has intervened in 
Latin-American affairs in a) manner 
that aroused hostility in neighboring 
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countries and evoked protests at home. 
But right or wrong, those interventions 
have not been predicated on the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Stripped of its layers of 
misinterpretation, the doctrine was, 
and remains, a device for protecting 
our neighbors against overseas aggres- 
sors. 

It is this basic American policy 
which provided the foundation for the 
Pan-American system and for the 
good-neighbor policy. Its essence is in 
the independence of the nations of this 
hemisphere: To confound the doctrine 
with policies which snuff out the inde- 
pendence of small countries is to out- 
rage logic. 

Had we proceeded, under the Mon- 
roe: Doctrine, to hand-pick..govern- 
ments for Latin-American countries 
and impose them. by force on the ex- 
cuse that we needed “friendly” neigh- 
bers, Soviet apologists would have 
some ¢xcuse for their argument. Had 
we carried out a program of unbridled 
terror. against tens of thousands in 
Mexico or Venezuela or Argentina be- 
cause they held political views we dis- 
approved, as happened in Bulgaria or 
Yugoslavia, the Stalin Doctrine and 
the Monroe Doctrine would have had 
some common ground, 

Sir Norman Angell recently put the 
matter succinctly in a letter to the New 
York Times: “It is open to Russia, 
without offense to the West,” he wrote, 
“to apply the Monroe principles; to say 
that an attack upon any one of the na- 
tions within her orbit would be re- 
garded as an attack against herself. If 
Russia leaves it at that, it will be no 
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obstacle to larger bane: organi- 
zation.” 

No one denies that a great nation 
cannot remain indifferent to the char- 
acter and the fate of its small neigh- 
bors. A nazi type of regime in Mexico, 
let us say, could hardly be accepted 
with equanimity by the U.S. A near- 
fascist type of setup in Argentina has 
given us cause for distress expressed in 
diplomatic pressures. But that is. far 
removed from outright domination 
through puppets such as the Kremlin 
is exercising in a large array of coun- 
tries. 

Were Stalin to notify the world that 
aggression against small nations in her 
environs would be viewed as a hostile 
act against the U. S.S. R., he would be 
proclaiming the equivalent of our 
Monroe Doctrine. Provided he did not 
use it as an excuse for interfering with 
the independence. of his neighbors, 
those small countries would without 
doubt welcome such a move, Actually 
Russian behavior, ranging from out- 
right annexation to political terroriza- 
tion, has been at the opposite pole from 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Several months ago Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes, in an address 
before the New York Herald-Tribune 
Forum, took cognizance of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine argument as applied to 


Moscow’s actions. His declaration was . 


widely distorted as a justification of 
that argument, especially by pro-Soviet 
radio analysts of the news. In fairness 
to Mr. Byrnes, it must be made clear 
that he was guilty of no such perver- 
sion of history and current fact. On the 


contrary, he underlined Pet aspects 
of American policy in this hemisphere 
which stand in glaring contrast to 
Soviet behavior in the widening Rus- 
sian orbit. 

“We Americans,” he said,.“‘can take 
genuine pride in the evolution of the 
good-neighbor policy from what, in a 
way, were its beginnings in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. We surely can not and 
will not deny to other nations the right. 
to develop such a policy.” 

Having acknowledged Russia’s right. 
to good-neighbor relations with sur- 
rounding countries, Mr. Byrnes came 
to the heart of the issue: 

“But the point I wish to emphasize 
is that the policy of the good neighbor, 
unlike the institution of marriage, is 
not an exclusive arrangement. The best 
neighbors do not deny their neighbors 
the right to be friends with others. We 
have learned that our security interests 
in this hemisphere do not require its. 
isolation from economic and cultural 
relations:with the rest of the world.” 

In the restrained language of di- 
plomacy, this was a clear reproof to 
the Kremlin. It said, in effect, that 
Moscow could not legitimately use our 
Monroe Doctrine as an alibi for actions 
that are contrary to the letter and spirit 
of that historic American pronounce- 
ment. 

Russian imperialist ambitions today, 
like Japanese ambitions earlier, have 
no point of contact with American pol- 
icy in the western hemisphere, Those 
who. trot out the Monroe Doctrine do 
so either in ignorance or in cynical 
contempt of our common sense. 








By FRANK HANEY 


Franz Werfel: An Pidgin 


So near, and yet=~. 


Condensed from the Immaculate Heart Client* 


Three years ago, when Franz Wer- 
fel’s Song of Bernadette was drawing 
Oh’s and Ah’s, observers unanimously 
predicted his early entrance into the 
Church. Seldom ‘could’ you page 
through a magazine without coming 
across a discussion of the matter. Franz 
Werfel is dead now, and many are at 
a loss to ascertain his true position. 

In 1943, he told Archbishop Rum- 


* mel of New Orleans that he had never 


been baptized, but that he had been 
decisively influenced by the spiritual 
forces of Christianity and the Catholic 
Church. He further affirmed his pur- 
pose to support with his humble abili- 
ties the struggle which the Church 
fights against evil and for divine truth, 
Just how far did Mr. Werfel advance 
thereafter: if he was baptized before 
his death, why was he not buried from 
a Catholic church? A priest, Father 
George Moenius, did attend the fu- 
neral, and, furthermore, he spoke. 
However, he acted not officially, but 
merely as a friend. In his eulogy, Fa- 
ther Moenius expressly stated that 
Werfel had not been baptized, but he 
dweit at length on his proximity to the 
faith. 

In Werfel’s works we find a deep 
strain of Catholic thought. In his stage 
production, The Eternal Road, and 
in his novels, such as Hearken Unto 


the Voice, The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh, and Embezzled Heaven, one 
can trace a definite searching after. 
truth. In his Song of Bernadette, one 
feels that he has found it. However, 
his last book, Between Heaven and 
Earth, gives the hopeful Catholic quite 
a setback. For a man of his education, 
Werfel shows an abysmal ignorance 
of things Catholic. After a doggedly 
persistent reading (it takes a doggedly 
persistent reader to plow through it), 
one is apt to stroke one’s chin in puz- 
zlement. 

Anyone who teaches, as Werfel does, 
that the poet, painter, sculptor, and 
musician are the divinely inspired lead- 
ers who will light the way to the lost 
paradise, the divinely anointed priests 
and prophets who will recover that 
true Christianity which once flashed 
for a brief moment from the clash of 
Jewish sects, is apparently no closer to 
Catholicism than the most uninformed 
Asiatic pagan. His ideas of elementary 
Catholic teaching are more than a little 
distorted. For him, the creation of man 
is but degeneration of radiant energy. 
He wrote: “It is precisely in its lowest 
stages of degeneration that this pri- 
mary radiant energy first begins to 
become spiritual.” Paradise is a myth. 
Man’s fall came through secularization 
of the divine, naturalization and per- 


*Claretian Major Seminary, 18127 South Alameda, Compton, Calif. November, 1945. 
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sonification of the gods, and his secing 
them i in his own, image. 

Perhaps | there is an excuse. Perhaps 
Werfel was blindly groping between 
the heaven of the Catholic Church and 
the earth of materialism, Perhaps the 
opinions, were. not those of the Werfel 
of 1945, for, as he tells us, three-fourths 
of the book is a collection of essays 
written. before 1937. The last section 
was written in, the U.S., 1942 to 1944. 
Between Heaven and Earth was not 
his last work, Three days before, death 
Mr. Werfel completed Star of the Un- 
born, a novel dealing with the world 
100,000 years ahead. In it, the author 
visualizes the Catholic as the only 
Church, the only institution that sur- 
vives while other less eternal organiza- 
tions have crumbled. Perhaps, then, 
Franz Werfel had progressed after Be- 
tween Heaven and Earth. 

His life reads like a novel. He was 
born in Prague, Bohemia, Sept. 10, 
1890. He studied in the Piarist monas- 
tery school and in the Gymnasium in 
Prague, being graduated in 1908, A 
law course at Karl university in Prague 
ended in a year, and 1910-1911 found 
young Werfel in the Imperial Austrian 
Army serving compulsory military du- 
ty. At the end of service, he resumed 
his studies at the University of Leipzig. 

In Leipzig Franz began his literary 


career. Working with Kurt Wolff, he 


established Der Jungste Tag as an out- 
let for young radicals. He found time 
to publish three. cycles,of Jyric poems, 
Der Weltfreund, Wir Sind, and Einan- 
der (The World Friend, We Are, and 
Each Other). Success was as instan- 


taneous as it.was phenomenal. The, 
first. reached. fiye .editions. in, three. 
weeks, and the other two ran to 20,000, 
copies, Such figures are creditable for 
a novel, excellent for a play; for poetry, 
they are remarkable. . 

Werfel was.called back to the Army 
on the first day of hostilities in 1914, 
During . his mobilization , furlough, 
however, he was so severely injured 
Papp big Bang ty hg 
not rejoin his regiment until the sum- 
mer of 1915. At the Russian front he 
served as master sergeant. At this time 
he composed the essay Die Christliche 
Sendung (The Christian Task), in 
which for the first time he avowed a 
Christian philosophy. 

In 1917, several pacifist poems result- 
ed in arrest and trial on the charge of 
high treason. He was acquitted, and 
entered the intelligence service, where 
he remained until the Armistice. 

After the war he married Alma 
Maria Mahler, widow of the world- 
renownzd composer Gustave Mahler. 
They remained in Vienna until 1939, 
save for occasional tours through Eu- 
rope. At.the time of the German Aa- 
schlass the -Werfels. were in Capri, 
Italy. Unable to return to Vienna, they 
sought refuge in Paris. He spent two 


Werfel’s name was proscribed. Find- 
ing all escape blocked, the hounded 
couple joined the long line of refugees 
to Lourdes. There his desire to. spread 
the story of Bernadette was enkindled. 
He promised that, should. he escape, 
he would write the miracle of Lourdes. 
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In autumn, 1940, his wife and he suc- 
eeeded in crossing the Pyrenees, thence 
to Lisbon, and on to the U.S. 

Strangely enough, the passing of 
such a man received little notice. The 
true account of Franz Werfel’s death 
and burial as described by his old 
friend, Father Moenius, runs like this: 
Mr. Werfel dropped dead on Aug. 26. 
The services were held in Pierce mor- 
tuary, Beverly Hills, Calif. He was not 
cremated, but interred in a private 
mausoleum. 

The question of religion is still un- 
answered, officially. He did not die a 
Jew, nor was he buried as one. He was 
not baptized a Catholic. But who can 
state with any degree of certainty that 
he had not Baptism of desire? From 
the statement to Archbishop Rummel 


we may hazard the guess that he had 
not fully reasoned his way into the true 
fold. But much can transpire in two 
years. We know that he eagerly con- 
sulted Father Moenius on various 
points of dogma, with an eye toward 
crossing the threshold of the Church. 
And it is reasonably safe to suppose 
his Baptism through desire. go 

It was apparent that Franz Werfel 
was very close to the Church indeed, 
In his heart, had he taken the decisive 
step? We can only regret that so in- 
fluential a man could not publicly pro- 
fess his true sentiments. 

Once again we see the truth of the 
poet’s words: 
For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have 

been,” 





ab 
Negro.GI in Switzerland 


Switzerland has a color problem since arrival of so many colored GIs who 
are spending a week’s leave in this small country where there are four different 
races but no minorities, Here is how Switzerland handles the Negro problem. 

Setting: A street corner in Lucerne, one Sunday afternoon. A towering 
Negro GI is surrounded by four little Swiss boys. I notice that the two parties 
have some trouble in making themselves understood, the GI and an 8-year-old 
knowing in common but a few words of Italian. The boys appeal to me to act 
as interpreter. They want me to tell this. very dark soldier from Washington, 
D. C., that they would like him to come home with them for supper. 

I explain this to the GI, and I well understand his reluctance to believe 
in such wonders. Finally, I convince him that such things are not at all unusual 
in Switzerland. The little boys, two on each side, take hold of the big GI’s 
hands and arms and walk happily toward their home. The emotions mirrored 
in this man’s face need not be described: to him it is a revelation of an unknown 
life that could be possible if his white co-sitizens had the hearts of these four 


little Swiss boys. A. Haettenschwiller in the Commonweal (2% Dec. °45). 














The Church Under the, State 


Thou shalt not have two masters! 


Condensed from 


The vastness. of the. Roman em- 
pire, its marvelous code of laws, and 
the peace it brought for so many years, 
led many to think it would last for- 
ever. But to their amazement, at the 
end of the 4th century it began to fall 
to pieces. Throughout the 5th and 6th 
centuries barbarians roamed almost at 
will across a once impregnable empire. 
During the very period that Catholics 
in the East were bearing the brunt of 
attacks from heretics, Catholics in Eu- 
rope faced problems of a different 
kind. They found communication with 
coreligionists. difficult. The new mas- 
ters, either pagans or Arians, were an- 
tagonistic towards orthodoxChristians, 
and in some countries persecuted them 
or made the practice of religion diffi- 
cult. 

The Catholic Church, which had 
Christianized, the once bitterly hostile 
empire of Rome, was not dismayed. 
She eventually converted the Germanic 
peoples. By removing the difference in 
religion, a constant source of friction 
between conqueror and conquered, 
she aided powerfully in restoration of 
order. This-resulted from the fact that 


the Church, in Europe had. not been - 


weakened by religious dissension as 
had the Church in the East. Moreover, 
the papacy exerted a more direct con- 
trol over Christian communities in the 
West, encouraged missionaries among 






By STEPHEN McKENNA, CSs.R. 
the Homiletic and Pastoral Review* 


barbarians, and even. took the initiative 
in conversion of Ireland, England, and 
Germany. We can only appreciate the 
magnitude of that accomplishment 
when we remember what. happened 
later when the Arabs began. the inva- 
sion of the Eastern Empire. Wherever 
the followers of Mohammed triumph- 
ed, the crescent supplanted. the cross, 
and in many countries the. Church has 
never. recovered from. the. blows she 
then received, 

The friendship between the Church 
and the governments that had. been 
built on the ruins of the. Roman em- 
pire was formally ratified at.St, Peter’s 
in Rome on Christmas day, 800, Ina 
dramatic ceremony, Pope Leo III 
placed the imperial crown on the head 
of Charlemagne, King of the Franks. 
By this.symbolic act the Holy Roman 
Empire was born. The whole of west- 
ern Europe was now regarded as a 
commonwealth, governed by Pope and 
Emperor as the supreme spiritual and 
temporal rulers. To the people of dif- 
ferent races, languages, laws, and cus- 
toms the Catholic religion gave a vivid 
consciousness of solidarity. . _ 

From the 9th century to the 13th no 
heretics of any importance challenged 
the authority of the Catholic Church 
in doctrinal matters. It is. no exaggera- 
tion. to state that: “Europe was the faith 
and the faith was Europe.” But, ou 


*53 Park Place, New York City, & December, 1945, 
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doxical though it may seem, the period 
from the end of the 9th until the mid- 
dle of the 11th century was to be the 
saddest chapter in the history of the 
Church. The breakup of the Carlovin- 
gian empire after Charlemagne (814), 
together with the invasions of Norse- 
men from the North, Slavic tribes from 
the East, and Moslems from the South 
gave western Europe the appearance 
of a fortress under siege. It was partly 
responsible for the rapid decline in 
religion: But the principal factor was 
domination of the Church by laymen. 

Bishops and abbots, through the 
generosity of the faithful, had gradu- 
ally become administrators of large 
temporal possessions. Since land was 
the principal source of wealth and po- 
litical power, secular authorities felt 
justified in selecting the head of a dio- 
cese or monastery and installing him. 
By the end of the 9th century hardly 
anyone dared question their right. 
Thus, the bishop-elect had to appear 
before the prince who appointed him, 
swear fealty to him, and receive from 
his hands the crozier, symbol of epis- 
copal office; only then could he be 
consecrated and exercise his spiritual 
authority. This ceremony, known as 
“investiture,” made the bishop the vas- 
sal of the one from whom he received 
office. Like lay vassals, the prelates had 
to’ assist at the court of the ruler, pay 
him a fixed sum at stated periods, and 
in time of war provide him with men 
and provisions. In like manner, those 
who had built a church looked upon 
the priest in charge as merely a tenant 
to be appointed and removed at will. 


February 


Though secular rulers did not deny 
the spiritual nature of ecclesiastical 
office, they obscured it and gave it only 
secondary consideration. They general- 
ly selected as priests, bishops, and ab- 
bots their own relatives, friends, or 
others who could offer a substantial 
gift. The result was that many un- 
worthy men found their way into the 
ministry and disgraced their’ sacred 
calling by simony, violations of clerical 
celibacy, and excessive concern with 
material things. 

A spirit of worldliness crept into a 
number of Religious institutes. In some 
instances the abbot was a layman who 
enjoyed the revenue of the monastery 
without being bound by monastic 
vows. Lay domination was the source 
of untold evils which, unless checked, 
doomed the Church to lingering but 
certain death in Europe. 

During this same period sovereign 
Pontiffs owed their election to office 
either to the Roman nobility or. the 
kings of Germany. The two groups 
sought to control the papacy, first, be- 
cause the Bishop of Rome was spiritual 
leader of Christendom, and secondly, 
bécause since the year 756 he had been 
a temporal ruler. Only two men thus 
chosen, John XII (955-64) and Bene- 
dict IX (1033-44), were guilty of any 
serious misconduct during their pon- 
tificate. But of almost all it can be said 
that they subordinated their primary 
duty, spiritual welfare of the universal 
Church, to temporal interest of lay pa- 
trons. As long as the latter retained 
sufficient power to crush opposition, 
the Popes lived in comparative peace. 


cot 
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But when a rebellion broke out in 
Rome, all was confusion. The rival fac- 
tion, to gain popular support, would 
set up an antipope, and, if successful, 
remove the lawful Pontiff and at times 
even imprison or assassinate him. As a 
climax to the century and a half of dis- 
aster, Cerularius; Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and almost all the eastern 
Catholics, repudiated the supremacy 
of the Bishop of Rome. This schism, 
occurring when influence of the papacy 
in Europe was at its lowest depth, 
placed the Church in mortal peril. 

It must not be imagined that such 
abuses were allowed to go unchal- 
lenged. St. Dunstan in England, St. 
Peter Damian in Italy, the Cluniac 
monks in France, zealous bishops in 
Lorraine and Germany, raised their 
voices in protest and sought a remedy. 
But as they did not always agree on 
a definite program of reform, they 
achieved but little success. In the sec- 
ond half of the 11th century, however, 
the sovereign Pontiffs awoke from 
their lethargy and assumed the leader- 
ship in putting an end to the evils. 

The revival began during the reign 
of Leo IX (1049-54). This saintly Pon- 
tiff traveled through Italy, France, and 
Germany, presiding in person over 
councils which passed stern laws 
against those guilty of simony and 
clerical incontinency. Nicholas II in 
1059 designated the Cardinals as the 
sole authorized electors of a Pope. 
Such a law was absolutely imperative. 
The Vicars of Christ would have little 
hope of reforming the Church if their 
tenure depended upon the whim of a 


Roman noble or a king of Germany. 
In 1073 Hildebrand, a monk from 
Tuscany who had spent 25 years in 
papal service, was elected Pope and 
took the name of Gregory VII. His 
was the most difficult task of all, to lay 
the axe to the root of lay domination 
of the Church. 

In 1075 Gregory issued a decree for- 
bidding investiture of a cleric by a 
layman, under penalty of excommuni- 
cation. He sent personal legates to en- 
force it through Christendom. Later 
he enlisted the services of the faithful 
by urging them to refuse obedience to 
any cleric who received his office from 
a lay person. To the feudal lords who 
made no distinction between lay and 
ecclesiastical vassals, Gregory’s pro- 
nouncement was a declaration of war. 
Opposition came from many quarters. 
The most formidable opponent was 
Henry FV of Germany, untrustworthy 
and domineering in character, whose 
guiding principle of government fore- 
shadowed the state absolutism of the 
18th century: “What the ruler deter- 
mines has the force of law.” He pub- 
licly defied the Pontiff by continuing 
to confer ecclesiastical offices. The Pope 
excommunicated the rebellious King, 
and declared his subjects released from 
their oath of allegiance to him. 

Unfavorable political circumstances 
forced Henry to submit and do pen- 
ance at Canossa. But no sooner did he 
feel secure on the throne, than he for- 


“got his promise and continued to prac- 


tice investiture. Gregory waited pa- 
tiently for three years before renewing 
the penalties. Henry again had ‘his 
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rival deposed and this time selected 
an antipope, plunging the Church in- 
to a schism that lasted more than 40 
years. A critical moment for the papal 
cause came when Gregory was obliged 
to leave Rome and died as an exile at 
Salerno in 1085. If Henry believed vic- 
tory was within his grasp, he was 
quickly disillusioned, Men - imbued 
with the spirit of Hildebrand carried 
on the struggle against Henry IV and 
his son, Henry V, until the latter in 
1122 made his peace with the Church. 
This peace treaty, known as the Con- 
cordat of Worms, was. in appearance 
acompromise, for it subjected the cler- 
gy, insofar as they possessed temporal 
goods, to the ruler of Germany. But in 
reality it was a victory for the prin- 
ciple for which Gregory and his suc- 
cessors at Rome had fought, Henry V 
(and subsequent lay princes of Eu- 
rope) admitted that the divinely, ap- 
pointed leaders of the Church had the 
right to pass judgment on fitness. of 
all candidates for the sacred ministry 
and confer upon them the. symbols.of 
office. The Concordat of Worms is the 
Magna Charta of the Church's inde- 
pendence. It is an official acknowledg- 
ment that priests, bishops, and abbots 
are: primarily the ministers }of God, 
and only secondarily feudal vassals, 
The investiture. settlement had far- 
reaching effects. The papacy, so.help- 
less during the. period of lay, domina- 
tion, now regained its rightful, place 
in Christian society, At the. voice of 
Christ’s Vicars, Catholics everywhere 
volunteered for the Crusades. Never 
was Europe more united than when 


her soldiers, with the cross as. their 
emblem, set forth to recover the Holy 
Land of their Saviour. The moral pres- 
tige of the Holy See reached its zenith 
under Innocent III (1198-1216), who 
was arbiter of disputes among nations, 
defender of the weak against oppres- 
sion, custodian of the moral law bind- 
ing rulers.as well as subjects. 

The religious enthusiasm that fol- 
lowed the reform of the Church and 
removal of the worst abuses showed 
itself in various ways. Now began the 
building of magnificent cathedrals, 
which are among the most sublime 
productions of the human race, elo- 
quent witnesses to the faith of the peo- 
ple in and their love for their Eucha- 
ristic God, New and zealous Religious 
Orders, Cistercians, Dominicans, and 
Franciscans, were founded and spread 
through Europe witha rapidity with- 
out parallel in the history. - of . the 
Church. Now also arose the great me- 
dieval universities, wherein Aquinas, 
Bonaventure, and others demonstrated 
the harmony between reason and _rey- 
elation and_ built, the. most. enduring 
monument to Catholic scholarship, 

Such an amazing revival bears out 
the truth of the words found in the 
concluding volume. of Pastor’s History 
of the Popes: “One of the greatest. and 
most incomprehensible things in the 
history.of the Church. is that the. pe- 
riods of her deepest humiliation are at 
the.same time the periods of her great- 
est power and. inyincible strength. 
Death and ‘the. grave are for her, not 
the signs of destruction, but the sym- 
bols of the resurrection.” 
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‘The’ Power of a Poem 


Naked I: wait Thy love's vplifed patra 


~ 


Frances Angermayer had ae 
when she wrote her poem Conversion 


that it would be the most popular 


of the war, exacting requests for 
more than 10 million copies from serv- 
icemen, their wives and families. When 
she couldn’t get to sleep one hot night 
in. Kansas’ City two. Julys ago, her 
thoughts were of the men im service, 
and of her brother, Cpl. Glenn Virtue, 
who had been fighting the Japanese for 
three years. It was. after. midnight 
when she arose, opened her typewriter, 
placed it on a cloth padding so she 
wouldn’t disturb her family, and began 
typing the poem. After 20 minutes she 
had completed the first draft. The fin- 
ished poem reads as follows: 


Look, God, I have never spoken to 
You. ... 
You do.” 

You see, God, they told me You didn’t 
exist. ... 

And like a fool . . . 1 believed all of this. 

Last night from a shell-hole I saw Your 


I want to say, “how do 


SRY 
om | figured right then, they had told me a 


Hab ‘I taken time to see the things You 
I'd me: they weren’t calling a spade 


a spade, 
I wonder, God, if You'd shake my hand. 
Somebow ...1 feel that You will under- 


Funny... 1 bad to come to this bellish 


By MARGARET. GRACE. 


‘Condensed = the ‘Caihaie Home — 


Before L had the time bona Yow Hien, 
Well, I guess there isn’t much more to 


But Pm sure ald, God, I met You to-* 

I a the “zero. shone” will goon. be: 

ges not afraid since I know ‘You're 

The sigal ‘Well, God,. PU bev 

I like'Y. You me . This I went You to 
know. . 


Th ‘wow = . this will be a horrible 

fight. ... 

Who knows . .. 1 may come to: Your 
House toni ght. 

— I pi friendly with You be- 
ore 

1 wonder, God Lif Yow weit at 
Your Door. « 


Look , | Pasicrying! Me! . i Shedding 
tears 
I wish Pa known You. these many 
years. . 
Well, F will have to zo? mew; Geb xine 
good-bye: » <i 
Strange ..... since | met You... Pm 
wot ofeud to die. . . 
TThe verse fitted the needs of persons 
living in a war-torn world, who found 
security and solace in the lines written 
by a young woman from the heart of 
the U.S. . Letters came from all over the 
world. Since July, 1944, Frances. esti- 
mates she has answered more than 
3,000 letters from servicemen who 
wrote to. thank her for the assurance 
the lines gave them. In addition to 
working Sanichowrs ir, sneer 


_ %220 37th St., Pittsburgh, 1, Pa. December, 1945. 
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ist ter two doctors, she spends every 


evening during the week and Sunday 


afternoons answering correspondence. 

Letters from the families and “bud- 
dies” of servicemen who have given 
their lives, Frances said, “are so’ sad, 
you can’t keep from crying when you 
read them.” 

A little bewildered over the popu- 
larity of,her poem, she asserts she can’t 
quite understand it. 

One comment Frances liked in par- 
ticular was written by a member of the 
Ninth Army, somewhere in Germany, 
before Berlin fell. 

“Men have died near me, men will 
die in the future; perhaps I, too, shall 
die. But I know this, the thought you 
have given us will last beyond’ what- 
ever may come in the future.” 

Joe E. Brown, movie star who lost 
his son in the war, wrote her to tell of 
reading the poem in hospitals to 
wounded veterans, Following the read- 
ing, he said, the men would show him 
their own copies. 

“I feel as if I’ve been dmatiinlg it 
all,” she said. “Little did I think when 
I wrote the poem that it would be so 
widely read. I submitted it to Our Sun- 
day Visitor, which published it July 
18.” 

From then on, the poem spread like 
wildfire. Boys in the Pacific wrote they 
had seen it tacked on trees in New 
Guinea; others reported it found on 
bodies of American soldiers cut down 
by Germans in the Belgian campaign. 
Other fan mail came from the Aleu- 
tians. A battalion stationed in the 
East Indies wrote for 


Netherlands 











February 


copies. A chaplain reported finding the 
poem in’ the pockets of 30 boys killed 
on D-day in France, whfile he was ad- 
ministering to the wounded along the 
beachhead. After the battle of Metz, 
letters came from American ‘officers 
saying the poem had’ been’ found on 
dead nazi soldiers) scrawled in Ger- 
A Scottish battalion requested 50 
copies; more than’ 250,000: ‘were: sent 
overseas by the ‘New’ York Hebrew 
Chronicle to Jewish soldiers. Hundreds 
of copies went to China, where Fran- 
ces’ aunt, Sister Mary Regina, is a 
Sister of Charity. The poem was trans- 
lated ‘by Jesuit Fathers into. Polish, 
Italian, Chinese, French, and Spanish. 

More recently, a request for 600 
copies‘came from the U.S. S. Virginia, 
docked’ at: Tokyo. Several thousands 
have been mailed by Miss Angermayer 
to teachers who wish to use them for 
classwork. 

On an NBC broadcast, Ginny 
Simms, radio star, erroneously credited 
authorship to a soldier who died in 
Normandy. Later the mistake was cor- 
rected, and the poem has been read 
over the radio on several occasions 
since, It was reprinted in Stars and 
Stripes on Feb. 27, and Nick Kenny 
reproduced it in his column in the New 
York Daily Mirror. After Representa- 
tive Maurice Sullivan of Nevada read 
it on the floor of Congress, it was in- 
cluded in the Con gressional Record. 

Although she has written the na- 
tion’s “best seller,” Miss Angermayer 
has not received any money for it, and 
has sent copies free to all requesting 
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then. A printing firm in Indepen- 
dence, President Truman’s home 
town, has supplied her with more than 
10,000 copies free. The Independence 
Examiner gave her 15,000 copies. 
Geoffrey O’Hara and John Bratton 
have set the words to music in a song 
which came out recently under the title 
Conversion. The money received from 
sale of the song will be spent for post- 
age. All Frances desires from the pro- 
ceeds is enough to defray this expense. 
The: Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany carried the poem over the broad- 
cast Your America, inviting persons 


who desired copies to ask for them. 


More than 30,000 requests poured in, 
Company officials were nonplussed. 


The vice-president went to Kansas. 


City to talk with Frances. Copies were 
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printed by the railroad and five extra. 


girls were hired to handle mailing. 


Frances went to Our Lady of Sor-- 


rows School and took a business course 


at the Kansas City Junior college. She 


went to work for two doctors after she 
finished school, and has been at her 
first and only job since. 

Meanwhile, the mail continues to 
come—600,000 letters so far. And still, 
Miss Angermayer finds time to answer 
every letter she receives. 


* 


’ Flights of Fancy 


All is not sharp that jitters.—No- 
vena Notes. 


He’s 6n such good terms with life — 
Anne West. 


As we grow better, we mect better 
people.—Elbert Hubbard. 


If only love were as easy to keep as 
it.is to. make.—Oscar Methvin. 


A hill fluttered over by the skirts of 
a sweeping cloud.—Con O'Leary. 


A rail fence staggered down, the road 
knee high in drifts——Frances Frost. 


An October breeze with maple 
leaves in her hair— Walter Menges. 


With proper care, the human body 
will last a lifetime.—Nora McCarthy. 


What we dread to face is always 
simpler than we expect.—Rachel Field. 


A smart chicken lays an a day 
to keep the hatchet away.—Paul L. 
Biagetti. 


For a lot of Sunday drivers the Sab- 
bath should be the day of arrest.—Wa- 


liam L. France. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $1 
‘will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given: We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. ] 











Design for Christian Movies 


By PETER. MICHAELS 
Condensed from the Torch* 


The story of Maryfilms begins back 
in 1946 with the conversion of David 
Litchfield, a brilliant young Holly- 
wood director. By the end of 1946 the 
movie industry was a network of ten- 
sions. It rested (uneasily) on a gigantic 
financial structure, with big bosses in 
New York, whose sole interest was 
monetary, and other big bosses in 
Hollywood, whose greed for profit, 
though intense, was mixed with a 
genius for showmanship. Those latter 
bosses had controlled film production 
since the nickelodeon days and still 
held whip hands over regiments of 
hired dramatic talent. Pure art rarely 
reached the public unsullied by execu- 
tive whim; it was further menaced by 
propaganda threats.from all directions, 
always under the name of “democ- 
racy,” most abused word of the day. 

There was a general feeling of frus- 
tration among movie people. They 
customarily, and erroneously, attribut- 
ed their frustration to the presence of 
censorship, for which an elaborate, self- 
regulatory system had been set up 
under threat of dire action from with- 
out. The censorship system had of ne- 
cessity focused its chief (though not 
exclusive) attention on sexual immor- 
alities (which flourished in the early 
“natural” growth of the movies), and 
had succeeded in reducing screen in- 
decencies more or less to the level of 
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the ever-increasing indecencies of fash- 
ion, social practice, radio, and cigarette 
advertisements. Although the censor: 
ship code was very well worked out 
with the help of a Catholic priest, it 
could not fill a philosophical and moral 
void, nor could it hold out indefinitely 
against pressure of an antagonistic in- 
dustry. 

Because of the power of visual rep- 
resentation to persuade, and because of 
their enormous audience, the movies 
were the greatest propaganda force in 
the world. They filled the earth with a 


‘distorted view of America, as a super- 


ficial, fun-loving, sentimental, mate- 
rialistic paradise. This was not a pre- 
meditated view; rather it was the net 
result of a compromise between the 
basic profit motive of the owners, the 
artistic ambitions of the talent, and the 
restraining influence of the censors. 
Officially, everyone pretended it was 
the simple, harmless purpose of movies 
mérely to entertain. As entertainment 
they were not very entertaining. A 
docile public sat through hours and 
hours of mediocre plots, stupid conver- 
sations, characterless heroines, and 
chaotic mental fare. A really funny 
movie turned up occasionally, as did a 
film with depth and coherent treat- 
ment. There was some falling off of 
movie attendance, but not much. Real 
life was so stunted in that day that 


*141 E. 65th St., New York City, 21. December, 1945, 
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most persons needed an opiate like the 
movies to keep them from facing their 
own hopelessness. 

Something was about to snap some- 
where. It not only snapped, it fell wide 
open in the end; but not before a 
worthy channel opened up for the con- 
secrated use of all that was good in the 
cinema. 

The strange thing was that the 
change came from so unexpected a 
quarter. David Litchfield seemed an 
ordinary brilliant young pagan and 
about the least dissatisfied young per- 
son in Hollywood. He worked for a 
major studio, was given a rather free 
hand by the producer, did some writ- 
ing, and harbored ambition for pre- 
senting what he then (but not later) 
considered the fundamental truths of 
the universe. 

He never spoke of his conversion, 
except indirectly, and then it was with 
an awe which suggested he had prac- 
tically been knocked off a horse on the 
road to Damascus. Everyone assumed 
the blessed Virgin was involved. Any- 
way, immediately after his conversion 
he went to Kentucky, where he spent a 
year with the Trappists. Evidently he 
sought admission to the Order, but was 
refused. The Abbot sent him back into 
the world, with a blessing, a remark- 


able collection of letters of introduc- 


‘ tion, and several million dollars. The 


money was the inheritance of a man 
who entered the monastery as a lay 
Brother. 

It took only six months to organize 
Maryfilms. The first two were spent 
following up the letters of introduc- 


tion, which led David Litchfield into 
high ecclesiastical circles, out-of-the- 
way centers of intense Catholicity, and 
academic groups, and to much unsus- 
pected dramatic talent. One find, Peter 
O’Brien, set out immediately to ar- 
range for outlets. Several thousand of 
the best picture theaters were then in 
absolute control of Hollywood high 
finance, and it took four years before 
the entire outlet system reverted to in- 
dependent ownership.In themeantime, 
early Maryfilms reieases were shown 
in everything from barns to’ high- 
school auditoriums, but had almost 
universal coverage from the first. 
Production began in secret. Mary- 
films never countenanced publicity 
parasites nor gross public adulation of 
actors and actresses. The star system 
was ruled out, because Litchfield be- 
lieved no actress could: endure such 
adulation and still save her soul. 
Despair was the first picture releas- 
ed. It hit at the hopelessness of the con- 
temporary rationalistic society, chiefly 
in the person of Helen, a New York 
career girl. It showed how her hope 
was successively aroused and betrayed 
by an advertising career; love, culture, 
travel, and finally psychoanalysis, un- 
til, on the brink of suicide and ac- 
knowledging her despair, she received 
her first tay of supernatural hope and 
began rebuilding her life. 
Scarcely an adult American missed 
Despair: It was the most widely cir- 
culated of all Maryfilms, not becafise 
it was best, but because movie critics 
debated about it from one end of the 
country to the other. They all admitted 
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it had a certain extraordinary some- 
thing: some called it a new realism, 
pointing to the fact that Helen was 
neither beautiful nor impeccable; 
others branded it a new falsification. 
The extraordinary something which 
mystified critics continued to charac- 
terize Maryfilms. Litchfield called it 
“the light of eternity,” in which he 
endeavored to present all his pictures. 
It was the central idea of Maryfilms, 
and its working out was the fruit of 
much of his meditation in Kentucky 
and later. “Take a play like The Little 
Foxes,” he once pointed out. “It por- 
trays well a real situation, or one that 
might be real. It calls viciousness vi- 
cious and recognizes virtue as such. 
But God is absolutely irrelevant to the 
story. That is the precise thing that is 
wrong with our society and our mov- 
ies, that God is considered irrelevant. 
Of course God is not irrelevant to any 
human situation, so secular movies are 
portraying a falsehood by omission or 
implication, They show creatures. sin- 
ning against each other, without sug- 
gesting that they are sinning against 
God; they show creatures. resolving 
problems wholly within this life and in 
disregard of a possible future life. The 
tragedy of today is not so much that 
bad men sin against good men, as that 
so many persons should be living.in 
disregard of their eternal destiny.” 
Despair was followed by The Blood- 
less Persecution, the first of the Vish- 
mfewski satires which were to become 
so famous. It mocked, with a tongue- 
in-the-cheek realism, conformity and 
worldliness of Christians in a period of 
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materialistic supremacy. The audiences 
laughed themselves sick, only to wake 
up next morning to the realization that 
they themselves were the objects of the 
ridicule. 

Next came a twit at Hollywood, 
which had only recently released The 
Dream City, a propaganda piece by a 
distinguished English atheist, designed 
to show that if only private property 
were done away with and perfect san- 
itation and housing ‘prevailed, every- 
one would be divinely happy. Mary- 
films retorted with God in the Real 
City, which showed the grace of God 
at work against a background of ex- 
ecrable housing, abominable lack of 
sanitation, and the excessive abuse of 
private property. Maryfilms kept up a 
good-natured mockery of Hollywood 
for as long as the latter made any pre- 
tense at reputable production. Holly- 
wood never really understood Mary- 
films’ position because it was not 
familiar with the theology behind it. 
From God in the Real City, for in- 
stance, it gathered: that Catholics like 
dirty cities and uphold abuse of the 
poor. Consequently it: was baffled later 
when Maryfilms. released From All 
Their Usuries, the century’s most poig- 
nant.'protest against oppression of the 


Saints by Indirection was an early 
Maryfilms series. The entire staff felt 
that a period of purgation would have 
to take place in movies before a sacred 
subject could be directly treated. 
Roughly they determined the requisite 
period .by the criterion: “until the 
glamour-girl. heroine has. faded.” 
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Hollywood kept right’ on using such 
heroines, all of whom looked more or 
less alike, heavily made up and scantily 
dressed. No such women graced Mary- 
films except in bit parts as object les- 
sons. At first the public was not pleased 
by heroines with irregular features and 
less than perfect bodies, but in time it 
was Hollywood which looked insipid. 

Meanwhile, Maryfilms busied itself 
with Saints by Indirection. The Curé 
of Ars appeared only as a voice in the 
first of the series, The Edge of Perdi- 
tion, which was awarded the prize for 
the best movie of 1948 (of the ten best 
pictures of that year, nine were Mary- 
films productions, but after that the 
judges were bought out and no real 
tribunal existed). The Edge of Perdi- 
tion was the story of a French woman 
bound up in a net of sélf-deceit. Al- 
though hated by associates, she man- 
aged to sustain an idealistic picture of 
herself as perfectly just and virtuous. 
Beneficently she guides someone else 
to Vianney’s line of waiting penitents, 
but is herself beckoned into the con- 
fessional. The saint, combining harsh 
truth with. intense charity, disabuses 
her of her illusions and shows her how 
perilously near her soul is to-hell. The 
entire last half-hour of the picture 
shows the woman thinking back on 
her confession.’ The® priest’s face is 
never séen ‘but his voice is extraordi- 
nary (nobody ever identified it). The 
picture ends with the woman’s absolu- 
tion amida torrent of repentant tears. 

The Edge of Perdition surpassed 
even the ordinarily high standard of 
photographic art which characterized 


Maryfilms. Peter Griffin was head 
cameraman. He had been a top photog- 
rapher in Hollywood before coming to 
Maryfilms, and his coming meant a 
great. financial sacrifice, which he 
never régretted making. 

Another Saint’ by Indirection was 
Ben Joe Labray, in the person of an 
itinerant worker during the labor un- 
rest following the 2nd World War. It 
took “its inspiration (as did several 
other pictures, including No Questions 
Asked, set in a House of Hospitality) 
from the Catholic Worker. 

The Little Flower was another Saint 
by Indirection. She appeared as the 
guiding influence 
Eternity, in the life of Mike O’Malley, 
tough American seaman. Sean O’ 
lahan played Mike. He had been an 
important Hollywood’ star under a 
fictitious name. He was only one’ of 
many Hollywood stars who transferred 
to Maryfilms, most of them Catholics 
who wanted to work for the Church, 
but ‘some non-Catholics who made the 
change out of admiration for Mary- 
films and’ disgust with a superficial 
public life.’ From salaries of $300,000 
a year and more (with corresponding 
necessary extravagances in expendi- 
ture) they sank with mixed feelings ‘of 
martyrdom and relief to a comfortable 
living wage and simplicity of life at 
Maryfilms. At least they had fallen into 
charitable hatids. Tt never occured to 
Litchfield’ to slough off actors or 


was only one of many subjects. 


in Throughout 
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Our Lady’s chapel occupied the very _ financial decline. Sales in department 

center of the studio lot. Every day was _ stores fell. Finally Congressman Elliot 

begun with a high Mass. Mass was not of New Jersey introduced a bill to out- 

compulsory, but most people attended _law asceticism as un-American. 

and all breakfasted afterwards in the It seemed a good opening, so special 

studio dining room. Work stopped interests everywhere jumped into the 


with the Angelus at noon and conclud- 
ed at night with common recitation of 
the Rosary, and Benediction. Father 
Jamison, chaplain, exercised -consider- 
able influence. He was spiritual direc- 
tor of an inner circle, the existence of 
which was unsuspected by most of the 
colony. 

It took several years for inevitable 
opposition to develop into a storm. 
Thousands of minor protests arose, 
but the movie version of Leon Bloy’s 
The Woman Who Was Poor brought 
on the deluge. From one end of the 
country to the other it precipitated or- 
ganized action against materialism. 
The closing scene, in which Clotilde 
(without shelter, friends, husband or 
children, but completely at peace with 
God) enters La Sainte chapelle at twi- 
light (while a voice speaks the closing 
words of the book: “There is only one 
unhappiness: not to be one of the 


saints”) left scarcely a dry eye in. the - 


country. More than 25,000 persons 
joined the Franciscan Third Order 
and held public demonstrations as testi- 
mony to their joy in poverty.. Two 
millionaires gave. away everything. 
Sermons against luxury were preached 
from Maine to Nebraska, and women 
everywhere were pledging themselves 
to possess only things they needed. 
The cosmetic industry, the garment 
industry, luxury. trades — all suffeted 


fray, including Hollywood, with all its 
grievances against Maryfilms and cen- 
sorship (which they no longer respect- 
ed anyhow). It looked for a while as 
though, if only as a sop to the concert 
of malice which had formed, Mary- 
films would be as good as suppressed, 
After a pillar of petition to our Lady, 
Maryfilms set its defense before the 
public in record time, It was Come Let 
Us Adore, a satire so brutal it mystified 
no one. It portrayed a nation worship- 
ing at the shrine of the hidden god 
Mammon, who turns out to be Profit. 
It showed a completely organized re- 
ligion, with sacred symbols (the dou- 
ble-entry ledger and a comptometer), 
the Ten Demandments (beginning, 
“Thou shalt not put anything before 
the love of financial gain’’), liturgical 
chant (the rhythmic reading of stock- 
exchange quotations against a back- 
ground hum of business machines), 
and apostles (who, from the personnel 
manager and foreman to the radio an- 
nouncer, are shown urging the people 
to lose their lives so “they” may gain). 
Come Let Us Adore won the masses, 
even if it set all the leaders’ teeth on 
edge. Deadlock. resulted. 

Hollywood fell..apart. Without an 
integrated philosophy, it.could not 
make a show against Maryfilms on the 
level of excellence, so it descended, in 
the interests of the box office, to the 
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only competition it knew: it turned 
pornographic with a vengeance. A few 
companies continued to produce clean 
plays, but usually with a pale socialistic 
message, and to a diminishing audi- 
ence. Within a year Hollywood was a 
household synonym for indecencies, 
and its productions were relegated to 
disreputable movie houses. It continued 
in this fashion, mildly profitable, until 
the Crisis, after which it was heard no 
more. 

A change came over Maryfilms, too. 
Now that various elements had shown 
their colors, and especially since Holly- 
wood had taken its decisive downward 


“step, Maryfilms began in earnest to 


expose the enemies of Christianity. 

One of the films produced during 
this period (which Maryfilms would 
have hesitated to produce before) was 
Race For Suicide, which satirized the 
Planned Parenthood Association’s at- 
tempt through a test case to gain legal 
entry into one of the states. Other lead- 
ing pictures of this period were: Paul 
Claudel’s Satin Slipper, God Has a 
Long Memory, The Drunk, and Tink- 
ling Symbol, each with a definite spir- 
itual or social message. 

It was at this time also that Mary- 
films produced ‘its rectification-of-his- 
tory series. They built a miniature 
13th-century town not far from the 
studio, in which they photographed a 
series of lifeblood stories against a back- 


ground of [3th-century life and insti-. 


tutions. The effect of those pictures 
was, as planned, to dispel the horror- 


‘of-life-in-the-Middle-Ages myth and to 


show up contemporary society by com- 
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parison with a God-centered life of 
the past. Besides the pictures made on 
the 13th-century set, other historically 
accurate films were made. They were 
especially centered about the Incarna- 
tion, to high-light it as the center of 
history; about the Reformation, which 
destroyed the unity of Christendom; 
and about the Industrial Revolution. 

It was extraordinary what an enor- 
mous effect Maryfilms had ‘on the 
American public. It was not the only 
good influence at work but it had the 
most spectacular successes. Its most 
conspicuous early ‘success, besides un- 
settling the prevailing materialistic 
philosophy, was that it broke the con- 
spiracy of silence that secularism had 
established in regard to religion. Reli- 
gious controversy broke out here ‘and 
there; people wrote the newspapers on 
the subject of prayer, and novels with- 
out religious significance didn’t sell 
well. The more intense the preoccupa- 
tion with religion became, the nearer 
came the Crisis, which marked the 
showdown between atheism and Chris- 
tianity. Toward the end, Maryfilms 
became frankly ‘religious in its mes- 
sage. The lives of the saints_were no 
longer by indirection, and they releas- 
ed Expiation, the life study of a cancer 
victim. The last film they released was 
Sacrifice, which ended with the Mass. 
Shortly afterwards the studio was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

I don’t think Maryfilms will be re- 
vived. Life is too full now to bother 
with movies. Besides, Mary seems to 
have dismissed the project. Litchfield 
has gone back to the Trappists. 











Chief Justice 


By JOSEPH FRANCIS MENEZ 
Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


Among jurists of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, Chief Justice Edward 
Douglass White holds a high position. 
Senator William E. Borah named him 
among the first ten of all the justices 
of the bench, while William Howard 
Taft, who appointed White to the 
court and who later succeeded him, 
wrote, “His name is writ large in the 
jurisprudence of this nation.” 

Chief Justice White was beloved be- 
cause of his affable manner and habit- 
ual courtesy, distinguished for his pro- 
found judicial learning, and respected 
for his humble bearing. Throughout 
his public life, from his youthful fight 
against the Louisiana state lottery to 
his unqualified opposition to bossism, 
he stood for honesty in public office. 
At a dark time in the history of Amer- 
ican religious toleration, moreover, 
White, without compromising his re- 
ligious convictions, gained the confi- 
dence of citizens of every creed. 

The year 1845, year of White’s birth, 
was exciting and momentous. The 
U.S. had 28 states, fighting bitterly 
over slavery and states’ rights. The war 
with Mexico was just around the cor- 
ner and Oregon was in dispute, For 
weeks we screamed “Fifty-Four Forty 
or Fight”; but in the end, we didn’t 
fight. We accepted the 49th parallel as 
our northern boundary. Roger B. 
Taney, also a Catholic, was Chief Jus- 
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tice, and his Dred Scott decision, which 
hastened the Civil War, was only a 
dozen years off. Abraham Lincoln was 
a small-town lawyer in Illinois; Jeffer- 
son Davis, who was to become presi- 
dent of the Confederate states, was air- 
ing his political views in congress. 

White, youngest of five children, 
was born Nov. 3, 1845, near the village 
of Thibodeaux, La., in the old French 
coastal section. He did not spend much 
time there, since he was early sent to 
the Jesuit school in New Orleans; but 
he loved its people and mastered their 
language. From New Orleans, he went 
on to Georgetown in Washington, but 
took no degree. 

The Civil War began when White 
was only 16; since his family discour- 
aged his military aspirations, he ran 
away and enlisted as a private. Seeing 
the futility of further opposition, the 
family secured for him a lieutenant’s 
commission, which helped ameliorate 
the rigors of war for the young lad. In 
1863, though, Port Hudson, below 
Vicksburg, was captured, and White 
was taken prisoner. 

At the end of the war, White; like 
many eminent lawyers before him, 
took up the study of law as an “appren- 
tice.” In 1868, he was admitted to the 
bar and six years later he was elected 
state senator. White’s legal career was 
swift, for at 34 he was appointed asso- 


*Notre Dame, Ind. Dec. 15, 1945. 
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ciate justice of the Louisiana supreme 
court. The prejudices evoked by war 
did not remain with White long, for 
he admitted later that secession was a 
blunder and that the destiny of the 
U.S. was to be a single nation, It was 
true that White believed in states’ 
rights, yet he felt the need of having 
a strong national government. Due to 
his national outlook, his legal preemi- 
nence both in civil and common law, 
his lofty statesmanship and virile mind, 
Louisiana sent him to Washington as 
U.S. senator. Three years later, in 
1894, President Cleveland nominated 
him to the U.S. supreme court not 
only because he was thoroughly 
grounded in the law and had served 
his judicial apprenticeship with dis- 
tinction on the Louisiana supreme 
court, but because of his moral and re- 
ligious values as well. Bliss Perry, in 
his autobiography, records the incident 
in which President Cleveland was first 
drawn to White. The president with 
a group of senators was spending a 
weekend at Senator Bayard’s home, 
Saturday evening, when the gathering 
broke up, Cleveland overheard Sena- 
tor White asking Mr. Bayard if there 
was a Catholic Church in the neigh- 
borhood, as he would like to attend 
Mass. “I made up my mind,” said Mr. 
Cleveland, “that there was a man who 
was going to do what he thought was 
right; and when a vacancy came, I put 
him on the supreme court.” 

At the time of appointment as asso- 
ciate justice, White was only 49. It was 
an epoch-making choice, for Cleveland 


was a Northerner as well as a Protes- 
tant, and the Civil War was only three 
decades away. Following the death of 
Chief Justice Melville Fuller, in 1910, 
President Taft elevated White, Taft 
could have chosen Oliver Wendell 
Holmes or Charles Evans Hughes, 
who were already on the court and 
who, besides, were Northerners and 
Republicans. Yet he selected a Southern 
Democrat. Not only was White’s nom- 
ination the first instance in which a 
President elevated to chief justice a 
member of the opposing party, but, in 
addition, White was the first chief 
justice to be promoted from associate 
justice. 

Comment was wide and favorable. 
Already White’s deep learning, recog- 
nized ability, and insistence on public 
morality, not to mention his personal 
integrity, were known and admired. 
His opinions and decisions command- 
ed universal respect; and though his 
opponents might disagree with him, 
and often did, they always esteemed 
the honesty of his motives and the’ 
vigor of his reasoning. During a quar- 
ter of a century on the bench, White 
participated in 13,000 cases, and dis- 
counting dissenting opinions, wrote 
more than 800 majority opinions. 

White’s first task was to speed up 
the court’s procedure, because he be- 
lieved that to delay justice was to deny 
it, 

One of his first dissents later became 
law. In 1894 the court, White dissent- 
ing, ruled that the income-tax law im- 
posed by Congress was unconstitution- 
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al, Two decades later, White’s position 
was upheld by adoption of the 16th 
amendment. 

Although White was local in affec- 
tions, he was national in his judicial 
decisions. Conscious of his high office, 
he shunned any invasion of the legis- 
lative domain. “In the discharge of its 
functions of interpreting the Constitu- 
tion,” he said, “this court exercises an 
august power. It sits removed from the 
contentions of political parties and the 
animosities of factions.” He genuinely 
appreciated the tremendous impor- 
tance of the court in shaping the 
nation. Although a Southerner, Chief 
Justice White wrote the decision in- 
validating the “grandfather clause,” 
which excluded Negroes from the suf- 
frage. A strong supporter of property 
rights, nevertheless his decisions show 
that they could not be used as a cloak 
to curtail personal liberties. 

Like his great Catholic predecessor, 
Taney, White was a true democrat, 
He preferred horse-drawn carriages to 
automobiles; but if neither was avail- 
able and inclement weather prevented 
walking, he would ride the streetcar. 
Once he gave his seat to a colored wo- 
man, and the incident was reported in 
the press. White also had an aversion 
for telephones, He never used them if 
he could avoid it. “I like to see the 
man, face to face,” he explained. Per- 
haps his best-known trait was his kind- 
ness to inexperienced lawyers before 
the court. 

Comparatively late in life, in 1894, 
White married Mrs. Leila Montgom- 
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ery Kent, cultured widow of a promi- 
ent lawyer, in St. Francis Xavier 
church, New York City. The tender 
consideration, natural and single faith 
in each other, and mutual attention to 
common interests made Justice and 
Mrs. White ideal companions, 

Every day for 25 years, he brought 
her a rose. Once, while walking with 
Vice President Thomas Marshall, he 
entered a florist shop and bought two 
roses. After giving the Vice President 
one of them, he remarked, “If you 
would keep your wife at home, be sure 
your heart is there also.” 

By temperament and inclination, 
White was a scholar. During all his 
years at the bar, he never ceased to give 
the greater part of his evenings to 
study. White spoke French like a na- 
tive, and knew considerable Italian 
and Spanish, He not only read and 
spoke Latin, but when well along in 
years, acquired a reading knowledge 
of German. Princeton honored him 
with a Doctor of Laws degree in 1910. 
In 1914, Notre Dame awarded him the 
Laetare medal. 

“Justice is truth in action,” was a 
favorite dictum of the chief justice. 
This explains his insistence in speeding 
up proceedings of the court. “To a 
judge,” he once wrote, “duty has a 
special incentive. Its object is justice 
in the fullness of its definition, the con- 
stant and perpetual wish to render to 
every man his rights.” He conceived of 
the Constitution not as a barrier to 
progress but rather as a broad highway 
through which true progress can be 
realized and enjoyed, 
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His body lost its youth, but its spirit, 
never. Chief Justice White grew old 
graciously, maintaining his interest in 
life to the end. When he reached 70, 
his sight, due to cataracts, began to fail 
him, and this partial blindness made 
it dificult, when on the bench, to rec- 
ognize anyone at the counsel table, “To 
make up to some extent for this handi- 
cap,” he told a friend, “I trained my- 
self to recognize voices.” Sometimes it 
appeared that the aged Chief Justice 
was dozing. Suddenly he would inter- 
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rupt one of the attorneys, correct his 
statement, or insert a pertinent remark, 
indicating he had heard everything 
very well indeed. In 1920 his physicians 
advised an operation. From this opera- 
tion he never fully recovered. He died 
in May, 1921. 

It was the privilege of Chief Justice 
White during his 76 years to side with 
reason, help to lift the moral tone of 
society; and by his simplicity, sobriety 
and courtesy to enlarge the excess of 
goodness and truth. 





a 
This Struck Me 


Father Smith’s life was built on a few simple certainties. These he clung 
to even though he would not always have been able to explain them. But death 
is a “making of things plain.” Here in life’s twilight he sees clearly what he 
had only half glimpsed in its high noon. Striking are the author's gentleness, 
his simplicity of expression. And his sentences, running on and on artlessly 
as they do, must approximate the rambling thoughts of a tired, dying old saint 
as “the shore of them lined along his bed was retreating.” 


And suddenly as he lay there he knew the answer to it all: how the lame 
and the sick should be healed and how the poor should be rewarded and how 
God’s saints might eat peas off their knives; how the banker might be last 
and the harlot first; how a priest’s hands never failed, however flat his words; 
how the Church was all glorious within because the freight she carried healed 
all her cracks; why God often chose ugly, blunt men to do the task of angels; 
why God was patient and why priests must be patient, too; how mighty was 
their calling and how certain their ointment; and how it was in the answer 
that each man gave to Christ in the silence of his soul that the fairness of 
tomorrow’s meadows lay. It was all so simple really, and he wanted to tell them 
before he went, but already the shore of them lined along his bed was retreat- 
ing and he had time only to cry out at the Polish chaplain. 

“Don’t forget to let them know there’ll be Mass on Sunday in the fish 


market,” he said. From The World, the Flesh, and Father Smith by Bruce Marshall 
(Houghton Mifflin, Bostor: 1945). 


For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be paid 
on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return contributions. 











Poets’ Paradise 


By JOSEPH F. PRIVITERA 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


The story has been told by George 
F. Weeks, long-time resident in Mex- 
ico and war correspondent for the New 
York Herald-Tribune during the revo- 
lution, of how a member of the de- 
feated party was fleeing before a group 
of pursuers. In his search for refuge 
he climbed a tree. Cornered and with 
guns aimed at him, he cried out des- 
perately, “Don’t shoot me! I’m a poet!” 
Whereupon his would-be executioners 
lowered their guns and allowed him to 
go. 

In Latin-American countries, when 
a poet from Spain or a neighboring 
country makes a visit, the event is dis- 
cussed on the front pages of the news- 
papers, while matters of national im- 
portance are pushed back to the inside. 
The same interest in poets and poetry 
is evinced in the provinces, where even 
the smallest hamlet has several poets, 
and many newspapers devote at least 
one-third of their space to newly writ- 
ten poems. When a poet gives a public 
reading of a new work, the excited vil- 
lagers gather about the rostrum with 
as lively an interest as we display at 
football games, Even in the more so- 
phisticated circles in the larger cities, 
rare is the party at which one of the 
group does not offer a heartfelt recita- 
tion of some verses. 

Our own national scene offers a rath- 


*The Latin American Front. 


Ariel in flight 


er striking contrast to this facet of 
Latin-American mores. Early in the 
spring of 1943, a poet and a banker 
died on the same day: Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, author of John Brown’s 
Body; and John Pierpont Morgan, the 
international banker. News of Mr. 
Morgan’s death was spread on front 
pages. Lengthy accounts of his life 
were offered with editorial comments 
on his career. The announcement of 
Mr. Benét’s death was relegated in 
most papers to the regular obituary 
column. 

The same situation in one of the 
Latin-American republics would have 
been reversed, with first place given 
the poet. A man with the reputation 
of Benét would, in addition, have elic- 
ited a declaration of national mourn- 
ing by the government. In his honor, 
shops would have been closed through- 
out the nation, work would have 
ceased, and his body would have been 
escorted to the grave by thousands, in- 
cluding the President and the highest 
dignitaries. And if this sounds fantas- 
tic, consider that when Amado Nervo, 
the Mexican poet, died in 1919 in Mon- 
tevideo, Argentina and Uruguay each 
sent out a battleship to convoy his body 
back home, while Cuba added a cruiser 
to join the escort into Vera Cruz. 

Waldo Frank has pointed out that 
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he has found wider recognition in 
Latin America than at home. “When 
I first visited Argentina,” he said re- 
cently, “it was front-page news; not 
only the first day, but day after day, 
I was played up in interviews and pic- 
tures. The President offered me an air- 
plane and a private car. And in Mexico 
it was much the same.” 

The Latin-American countries re- 
ward their poets and menof letters with 
governmental posts that will give them 
sufficient time to write. Nervo, simply 
because he was a great poet, was en- 
abled to travel throughout Europe, as 
an employee of the State Department 
of Mexico. Florencio Sanchez, the Uru- 
guayan dramatist, was named by Ar- 
gentina in 1909 as that country’s ofh- 
cial commissioner to the Exposition of 
Arts in Rome. The great Chilean poet- 
ess, Gabriela Mistral, on the strength 
of one thin collection of verse, has been 
kept in her country’s consular service 
for more than two decades, to say 
nothing of Pablo Neruda, the poet, 
and a host of others. 

Why is this so? Why does Latin 
America honor its thinkers? What in- 
tellectual values cause it to raise to the 
rank of heroes those men, the writ- 
ers, poets, teachers, composers, artists, 
whom we hold in such low esteem? 

The answer is to be found in a hun- 
dred pages which have become the 
bible of Spanish-American youth, Ari- 
el, a little book written in the first 
year of this century by an Uruguayan, 
José Enrique Rodé. It appeared at a 
time when our expanding imperialism 
was working its way into Latin Amer- 


ica. Many intellectuals of those coun- 
tries envisaged our southward move- 
ment as a physical threat. To Rodé, 
however, it appeared as a threat to cul- 
tural and intellectual values. His book 
is written to remind Latin Americans 
that they possess a way of life superior 
to ours and that they must never lose 
sight of their appreciation of the high- 
er spiritual values. 

Rodé pictures himself in his library 
surrounded by a group of his students 
now about to go out into the world. 
As he talks, he strokes a bronze statue 
of Ariel, of Shakespeare’s Tempest. 
Designedly, he has taken his place 
close to this figure, which embodies 
the precepts they must always have 
before their eyes. To the master, Ariel, 
the genius of the air, represents the 
noble and wingcd part of the spirit, the 
disinterested motive in action, the spir- 
ituality of culture, the vivacity and 
grace of intelligence. 

The youths will follow different 
paths; some will be men of. science, 
others artists, still others men of action, 
But each one should carry within 
the innermost recesses of his soul the 
awareness that every human being 
should constitute an unmutilated ex- 
ample of humanity, in which no noble 
faculty of the spirit is to be obliterated. 

“Aspire, then,” he says, “to develop- 
ing, as much as possible, not only one 
aspect, but the fullness of your being. 
You must reject that false and vulgar 
concept of education which subordi- 
nates it exclusively to a utilitarian end 
and, through this utilitarianism and a 
premature specialization, strives to mu- 
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tilate the natural integrity of the spirit. 
I implore you to defend yourselves 
against the mutilation of your minds 
by the tyranny of a sole and interested 
objective. Never cede to utility more 
than a small part of yourselves, For 
even within a material slavery there 
lies the possibility of saving one’s in- 
ward freedom. 

“Protect yourselves against these 
dangers by reflecting, dreaming, and 
admiring. Follow the forgotten exam- 
ple of the ancients who identified these 
pursuits with ocio, a wholesome lei- 
sure, not mere idleness but time taken 
for noble pursuits without thought of 
monetary value or egoistic interest. 

“Your motto in life should be to 
maintain the integrity of your human 
condition, to protect your moral na- 
ture and your interior life against the 
pressure of utilitarian interest.” 

Rodé’s contention is that there are 
elements in the social structure of Latin 
America that are in danger of being 
lost. Thus with delatinization will go 
such qualities as politeness, artistic 
taste, and an air of ease and leisure, 
which he prizes and urges the younger 
generation to guard jealously. 

“North Americans,” he declares, 
“tend to convert utilitarian work into 
the supreme end of life.” They know 
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their civilization gives a singular im- 
pression of insufficiency and emptiness. 
Guided as they are by the ideal of ma- 
terial triumph, they live for the im- 
mediate reality of the present and, 
because of it, subordinate all their ac- 
tivity to personal well-being. 

A society which ignores the things 
of the mind and limits its idea of civili- 
zation to the accumulation of worldly 
goods is no different from an anthill. 
Populous, opulent, magnificent cities 
are not enough to prove the constancy 
and intensity of a civilization. 

Then turning again to the young 
men before him, he reminds them of 
their mission in life. “It is the task of 
your generation,” he says, “to propa- 
gate and defend the disinterested ideal 
of the spirit—art, science, morals, re- 
ligious sincerity, and a politic of ideas.” 

Latin America honors and rewards 
its thinkers, The reason is truly simple, 
for if one esteems the exercise of the 
mind, he will admire those men who 
are engaged in that exercise. We who 
have pitied Latin Americans for their 
small achievements in the material 
realm are in turn scorned and pitied by 
them because we have cast aside Ariel, 
“the noble and winged part of the 
spirit.” 


No Difference 


Back in the time of Plutarch, a man in his last illness was asked if he 
thought himself dying. His reply was, “It does not really matter, friend. If I 
die, I shall be with God. If I live, He will be with me.” 








nothing of rest and recreation, and: 


The Family Circle (23 Feb. ’45). 
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From A to Z 


On Aug. 14, 1935, Congress en- 
acted the Social Security law. Work- 
ers and their employers would “con- 
tribute” to the costs of the system. 

Briefly, the act at that time provid- 
ed for payment of monthly old-age 
benefits to “qualified” persons when 
they reached 65, in return for having 
made “contributions” to the system 
for at least five years, beginning on 
Jan. 1, 1937. This meant that pay- 
ments could not begin until 1942. The 
law also provided that persons who 
were over 65 or became 65 prior to 
1942 were to receive only a small 
lump sum—and no monthly benefits. 

It did not take until 1942 for the 
public to realize that the original act 
needed revision. On Aug. 10, 1939, a 
greatly expanded act took the place of 
its predecessor and “old-age benefits” 
became “old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance.” The revised act recognized that 
premature death of a wage earner, 
particularly when a widow and small 
children were left, created just as seri- 
ous a problem as lack of regular in- 
come in old age. It also recognized 
that to be truly effective, the system 
could not exclude a large group who 
needed it most—namely, those who 
had already reached age 65. 

Many are still under the impression 
that the present Social Security act 
provides for insurance payments only 

* Raiffeisen House, Madison, 1, Wis., J 


Social Security 
By SYDNEY S. MILLER 
Condensed from the Bridge* 


for those who earn them before they 
are 65, and that if a person is not 
qualified to receive benefits by the 
time he reaches 65, he can never qual- 
ify. And many do not realize that 
children and widows may: get insur- 
ance payments when the worker dies 
before he is 65. 

In the amended act, as in the origi- 
nal, all those working for wages or 
salary in private business and’ indus- 
try are covered in this government in- 
surance system. While such employees 
include a large proportion of all who 
work for a living, many who depend 
on earnings are left out. Among per- 
sons excluded are persons working in 
agriculture, domestic service, public 
employment, and nonprofit education- 
al and welfare organizations, and the 
self-employed. 

Two other social-security programs 
provide for payments to aid persons 
whose wages have been stopped be- 
cause of unemployment, or who do 
not have enough to live on and can- 
not support themselves because they 
are too old or too young to work, or 
are blind. One is called unemploy- 
ment insurance, the other public as- 
sistance. 

The unemployment-insurance pro- 
gram provides temporary weekly pay- 
ments to insured wage earners who 
are out of work. To get the payments, 


uly, October, November, December, 1945. 
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they must be willing and,able to take 
a job if a suitable one can be found. 
This is a state insurance system, with 
the federal government paying costs 
of administration. Each state has its 
own law on who can get benefits and 
how much. Employers pay the entire 
amount of the unemployment taxes, 
except in Alabama, California, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island, where em- 
ployees also pay. Unemployment in- 
surance is counted on heavily to ease 
the shock of reconversion and post- 
war unemployment. Funds already ac- 
cumulated by the states for payment 
of unemployment benefits total more 
than $6 billion. 

Public assistance is also state-oper- 
ated. Monthly payments are made to 
needy aged, needy blind, and depend- 
ent children who have lost a parent’s 
support. The federal and state govern- 
ments share the costs, but payments 
to individuals are made by the states 
according to their own plans. 

A bookkeeper I know, like most 
other workers who are covered by So- 
cial Security, had not~ given much 
thought to the way the system oper- 
ates for the millions who come under 
it. Nor had he ever taken the trouble 
to find out just what his benefits 
would amount to when he was ready 
to retire. 

Sam was earning $150 a month, 
but had been receiving about $100 a 
month when the Social Security act 
went into effect. He told me his lack 
of interest in finding out how much 
he might collect at retirement was 
due to his belief that he would not 
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be able to collect at all. He thought 
he wouldn’t be entitled to benefits be- 
cause he had other resources: some 
property, and some war bonds and 
utility stock. 

Now Sam’s misunderstanding, un- 
fortunately, is a very persistent one. I 
told Sam that his social-security pay- 
ments would be made to him regard- 
less of any stocks, bonds, or property 
he might have, because he had earned 
the right to the payments through his 
work on jobs that came under social 
security and because of the social- 
security taxes, or prémiums, he and 
his employers had paid. When I told 
Sam he and his wife ought to get 
about $54 a month, he expressed sur- 
prise mixed with considerable pleas- 
ure. “But my wife has never had a 
social-security card,” he protested, “so 
how could she draw benefits?” 

Another misunderstanding. I point- 
ed out that the payment of benefits 
under this social-insurance system is 
based on the theory that when a per- 
son stops working after 65, and there- 
fore is no longer earning a salary or 
wage, he should be entitled, as a mat- 
ter of right, to monthly benefits for 
the balance of his life. And if the per- 
son has a wife to support, then. the 
two of them ought to have more than 
a single person. 

“That really fits my situation,” Sam 
said, “because I am convinced that 
with $54 a month social security and 
with what I can raise in my garden, 
my wife and I won’t have to touch 
our savings, except for an emergency. 
I honestly believe we could even save 
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money with that much income after 
65.” 

Sam wished to know how I had 
determined that he and his wife 
would receive $54 a month. I explain- 
ed that this was based on the assump- 
tion that he would average about 
$150 a month in wages from Jan. 1, 
1937, until he became 65. He had pre- 
viously told me that though he was 
earning only $100 in 1937, when the 
Social Security act went into effect, he 
had graduallly earned more, and ex- 
pected his salary to go up to at least 
$200 by the time he became 65. Aver- 
aging this amount over the entire 
period would come to about $150 a 
month, Hence, Sam, having averaged 
$150 per month for roughly 20 years 
could upon retirement at 65 become 
entitled to $36 a month, and since 
his wife would also be 65, and receive 
half as much as he received, namely, 
$18, the two would receive $54. 

I left a booklet with Sam entitled 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance for 
Workers and Their Families. This 
booklet, which is available through 
the national headquarters, can also be 
obtained through your local field of- 
fice of the Social Security board. The 
booklet explains exactly how you may 
calculate your own retirement benefit, 
which depends upon your own aver- 
age monthly wage and length of time 
you will work before reaching the re- 
tirement age. 

Old-age insurance benefits, since 
they are payable upon retirement, will 
be suspended for each month in which 
the beneficiary works for wages of 
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more than $14.99. A wife’s benefits are 
suspended for any month in which 
either she or her husband earned more 
than $14.99. A wife’s benefit will be 
stopped entirely if she is divorced. 
Aside from these conditions the checks 
will come regularly month after month, 
for life. 

There are three specially important 
times when the Social Security field of- 
fice should be consulted: 1. when the 
wage earner attains age 65; 2. when the 
worker, age 65 or over, is no longer 
regularly employed or suffers a sub- 
stantial decrease in his pay due to ill- 
ness or for other reasons; 3. upon death 
of the wage earner. 

The 1939 amendments to the act 
were much more far-reaching than the 
original act in their influence upon the 
general welfare of our citizens. ° 

“My husband died a month ago and 
I thought I could get back the amount 
that had been taken out of his check 
for social security.” This, by a widow 
of 35, expressed the misconception the 
great majority of our workers and their 
wives still retain. Yet the widow and 
her children will receive many times 
the amount of her husband’s social-se- 
curity taxes. She will receive a regular 
monthly income all during the years 
her children are growing up. 

The addition of survivors’ benefits 
seems completely logical if we recog- 
nize that social-security benefits repre- 
sent a partial substitute for wage loss. 
Thus, when a man becomes unemploy- 
ed and suffers wage loss, unemploy- 
ment insurance steps into the breach. 
When a man retires and his salary or 
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wages stop, old-age insurance provides 
at least a modest substitute for his regu- 
lar pay or wages. 

It follows, then, that a system of 
adequate social insurance must surely 
provide for a regular monthly income 
for a widow with minor children when, 
through death of her husband, she is 
deprived of the wages or salary upon 
which the family had depended. 

I had the pleasure of interviewing a 
young widow who, prior to her mar- 
riage, was engaged in a leading pro- 
fession. Her husband, who had a very 
responsible position in a manufactur- 
ing concern, had been earning well 
above $3,000 a year, which is the limit 
on which social-security contributions 
are paid. Yet when this young lady 
heard me say she would receive ap- 
proximately $62 a month in survivors’ 
benefits for herself and two children, a 
look of pure disbelief crept into her 
eyes. 

“For how long a period will I receive 
$62 a month?” When I told her she 
would receive this until the oldest child 
became 18 she could hardly express her 
relief. How many days and nights of 
‘mental anguish this widow might have 
been saved by the knowledge that 
regular monthly survivors’ benefits un- 
der the Social Security act could begin 
with the month in which her husband 
died! 

But widows and minor children are 
not the only survivors who may receive 
monthly benefits. A widow over 65 
may also receive monthly benefits for 
‘the balance of her life, even though she 
may have received monthly benefits for 
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herself and minor children many years 
earlier. The period extending from the 
time her youngest child became 18 un- 
til she reached her 65th birthday is con- 
sidered a period during which she can 
“make her own way.” (This is on the 
assumption that children over 18 are 
able to take care of themselves, leaving 
the widow free to earn her own liveli- 
hood.) 

When an unmarried worker dies, 
leaving parents whom he had support- 
ed, monthly survivors’ benefits are pay- 
able for life to the parents after they 
reach 65. 

When a worker leaves no widow, 
child, nor dependent parent who may 
receive the monthly benefits, a lump- 
sum benefit may nevertheless be paid. 
The lump sum may be paid: 1. to a 
widow under 65 who has no minor 
children in her care; 2. to adult chil- 
dren where no widow survives; 3. to 
parents who were not dependent upon 
the wage earner, if no widow nor chil- 
dren survive; or, 4. if none of these 
survive, the lump sum may be paid to 
the person who paid the funeral ex- 
penses. 

Throughout the nation old-age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits are now 
being paid to approximately one and 
one-quarter million persons at a rate 
in excess of $250 million a year. More 
than 65% of the beneficiaries are 
women and children. 

The number of retired workers re- 
ceiving monthly payments and the 
amount of old-age payments are in- 
creasing rapidly, now that the war is 
over. Because of wartime job oppor- 
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tunities, many workers who are 65 or 
older have been able to build up 
enough benefit rights to qualify for 
monthly payments whenever they stop 
work. Many of the men have wives 
who may also get monthly payments 
on their husbands’ social-security ac- 
counts. 

The other four programs which help 
prevent destitution are unemployment 
compensation, old-age assistance, aid 
to needy blind, and aid to dependent 
children. Those four programs are ad- 
ministered directly by the states with 
federal collaboration, Speaking about 
accomplishments under the unemploy- 
ment-compensation program, Oscar M. 
Powell, executive director of the Social 
Security board, said: 

“Over $2 billion has been paid out 
in weekly unemployment benefits to 
qualified workers who had lost their 
jobs or been laid off through no fault 
of their own in this 10-year period. In 
1944 such payments were at the lowest 
point for any year on record, the total 
for the U.S. and territories being less 
than the total for the highest state, 
New York, alone, in any year from 
1937 through 1942. Nevertheless, even 
in that year an average of 79,000 bene- 
fits was paid every week.” 

Now, however, since peace has come, 
dccompanied by cancellation of war 
contracts and, unfortunately, by unem- 
ployment, the number of persons claim- 
ing unemployment payments has soar- 
ed to a very much higher level than 
ever before. Most of those temporarily 
unemployed are among the 36 million 
who worked long enough and earned 


enough in 1944 to become insured un- 
der the system, and to qualify for 
weekly unemployment payments if 
they cannot find other work or get 
their old jobs back within a short time. 

The unemployment trust fund, held 
by the U.S, Treasury in separate ac- 
counts for the various states, amounted 
to well in excess of $6% billion July 
1, 1945. With that large sum available 
for payment of unemployment bene- 
fits, and with a majority of the nation’s 
workers insured, the twofold purpose 
of unemployment insurance, to tide 
workers over the time when no wages 
are coming in, and to help maintain 
purchasing power, will be felt in almost 
every community. 

The other three programs, old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to 
dependent children, are customarily re- 
ferred to as public assistance. Summar- 
izing the amounts paid under these 
programs, Mr. Powell said: 

“Monthly payments are now provid- 
ing for more than 2 million old people 
and 640,000 dependent children. In 
addition, monthly payments are also 
going to 70,000 needy blind persons. 
Up to 1945, the total amount paid out 
on all three of these programs has 
amounted to almost $514 billion.” 

While Social Security has thus gone 
far toward strengthening our democ- 
racy, promoting security of our people, 
and stimulating prosperous growth for 
our system of free enterprise, the Social 
Security board has now recommended 
changes which, if enacted, would ma- 
terially strengthen the Social Security: 
act and provide a more well-rounded: 
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system of social security. The follow- 
ing are some of the board’s major 
recommendations: 

Unemployment insurance, Extend 
this system to include all employees, 
particularly those who work for firms 
having as few as one to eight em- 
ployees. (About 3 million workers now 


are denied protection because the laws , 


of the states in which they work cover 
only employees of establishments hav- 
ing at least eight or six or some other 
limiting number of employees.) The 
maximum weekly benefit be increased 
to $25; lengthen the duration of bene- 
fits to 26 weeks for all who stay unem- 
ployed for that length of time. 

Old-age and survivors’ insurance. 
Extend this program to cover all em- 
ployment not now covered, such as 
agricultural and domestic work, self- 
employment, service for government 
agencies and nonprofit institutions; 
make a special provision to protect the 
insurance rights of members of the 
armed forces; increase the size of all 
benefits, particularly for the low-paid 
workers; change the work clause so 
that a retired worker or other bene- 
ficiary could earn more than $14.99 in 
any month without sacrificing his 
benefit; reduce the age of eligibility of 
women for these often sorely needed 
benefits from 65 to 60. 

Public assistance. Provide that the 
federal government help out states in 
meeting all assistance needs, not only 
the needs of the aged, blind, and de- 
pendent children, as at present; provide 
for variable grants to states, depending 


on economic capacity of the states, so 
that low-income states can provide 
more adequate aid to their needy; au- 
thorize use of federal funds to share 
states’ costs for medical care of people 
on public-assistance rolls; increase the 
present maximums of federal match- 
ing of state payments to individuals 
under old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind, and remove the maximum for 
aid to dependent children. (The fact 
that state funds are used is considered 
sufficient safeguard against undue lib- 
erality.) 

In addition to the foregoing, the So- 
cial Security board has also recom- 
mended that provision be made for dis- 
ability insurance. The board believes 
that cash benefits to replace in part 
wage loss due to temporary and per- 
manent disability should be provided. 
Permanent disability causes so much 
hardship for families concerned and is 
so costly to the public that insurance 
against this hazard should be provided, 
even if both types of disability cannot 
be undertaken at once. 

The board also recommends that 
through federal legislation a system be 
set up to provide insurance against the 
costs of medical and hospital care, the 
administration to be so decentralized 
that all necessary arrangements with 
doctors, hospitals, etc., would be work- 
ed out on a local basis. The board em- 
phasizes that such a system must in- 
clude safeguards to protect the per- 
sonal relationship between doctors and 
patients, and the patient’s freedom to 
choose his doctor. 
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The basic thing is training 


It is not necessary to our “Prepared- 
ness Program” to make every boy into 
a soldier. It is far more important that 
we see to it that this crop of normal 
growing men is educated and trained, 


morally and scientifically, for their own 


good, and therefore for the good of the 
country. 

To assure our position in the world 
today, we need a larger standing army, 
and we need a military-training pro- 
gram, for those who desire it, and for 
those who wish to make the Army 
their career. But to make it compulsory 
for all youth is not only unnecessary 
but foolish, and would do more harm 
than it could justify. 

Training for war while their bodies 
are young and fit, and while they have 
the energy and drive of youth, will not 
make them good soldiers several years 
later, when they have become wage- 
earners with families, At 18, a young 
man could easily be developed into a 
good athlete. At 30, the same young 
man has more than likely developed 
one or more physical ailments: heart 
trouble, failing eyesight, high blood 
pressure, or any one of a hundred signs 
of the slowing down of the human 
body; or perhaps he has been injured 
or disabled by accident. The high per- 
centage of physical rejections of men in 
the 30-to-40-year age bracket during 
this war reveals that training of all 18- 
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year-olds would not ensure a larger 
army in the next war. And the cost of 
training physically fit young men who 
would not be acceptable for military 
service ten years later would be too 
high. 

For those who remained in good 
health, if war did come after several 
years had elapsed, of what value would 
be their year of youthful training? 
They could not be given a uniform and 
gun and sent instantly into battle. They 
would have to have a course of retrain- 
ing, and it would most likely be one 
similar to the 13-week program given 
in this war to change civilians into 
soldiers. 

When one is considering a large- 
scale, yearly military-training program, 
among other things to remember are 
the changes and improvements which 
are bound to take place. With the pass- 
ing of years, guns and machines and 
equipment will be outmoded; the Army 
will have changed and improved its 
methods, instituted new rules and 
regulations, A military organization, 
more than any other, has to keep mov- 
ing ahead. It cannot afford to be out- 
dated. Our soldier, back in the ranks 
after a lapse of years, will find his army 
knowledge needs a great deal of brush- 
ing up; he has forgotten his map-read- 
ing course entirely; does not remember 
the minor calculations necessary to fire 
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properly any of the weapons with 
which he was trained, It is natural to 
forget learning which is not put to use 
in daily life. He will find that his older, 
stiffer muscles will need many weeks 
of conditioning for the rigors of basic 
military training. With such draw- 
backs, it does not seem the nation 
would gain much from the year of 
training; never would it justify what it 
would cost the taxpayers for salaries to 
increased military personnel, both off- 
cers and trainees, to say nothing of 
transportation, equipment, and other 
necessities, 

One year is the time military plan- 
ners hold as necessary to train a man 
for the peacetime Army, but it is well 
known that men have been sent over- 
seas into combat areas in this war after 
only 13 weeks of training. The average 
civilian soldier of this war has spent 
only two days of training time actually 
shooting a gun on the firing range. 
Consider that he has been sent into bat- 
tle with the skill derived from only two 
days’ practice firing. Would a peace- 
time civilian need more to fit him for 
his inactive role as a soldier in reserve? 
It does not seem reasonable that the 
same training that prepared our men 
for actual battle a short few months 
ago is not now considered sufficient to 
familiarize a peacetime civilian with a 
tentative military responsibility. 

Look back at the Selective Service 
training given while this country en- 
joyed a precarious peace. In that year 
of planned training, the selectees, men 
jover 21, learned to march in order and 
fire a gun; they learned Army dis- 
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cipline, rules and regulations; then they 
specialized according to their branch of 
service, Some learned to build bridges 
and roads, some to mend shoes; some 
became cooks or bakers; they learned 
wireless, or how to keep records. (This 
is good, but not exceptional, since civil- 
ians learn and do the same things every 
day to earn a living.) The.selectees also 
went on bivouac, and took part in 
large-scale maneuvers. They cleared off 
campsites, and in some cases built the 
camp itself. But with all that, there was 
not enough to keep the trainees occu- 
pied. 

With war breaking on every side, 
when there was imminent need for 
military preparedness and the Army 
had the trainees in their camps and the 
opportunity to carry out this program 
they are now so strongly advocating, 
wasn’t that the time to demonstrate its 
effectiveness? The Army program fail- 
ed to fill the days of that critical year 
with constructive training. All that 
year the men were given lengthy and 
frequent furloughs (30 days a year was 
the maximum allowed each man); they 
were given an unlimited number of 
week-end and three-day passes (not de- 
ductible from the official 30-day fur- 
lough); there were no duties scheduled 
for Saturday afternoons or Sundays. 
The year of Selective Service training 
was poorly planned. It confused the 
men by allowing too much idleness and 
inflicting too much neediess labor. 
Hours were spent policing, picking up 
matches, cigarette butts, scraps of pa- 
per, bits of string; hours were spent 
raking grounds, digging ditches; after- 
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noon athletic programs were provided, 
mainly to keep the men busy. More 
than anything else, the year of Selective 
Service training proved that basic mili- 
tary training does not require or de- 
serve an “unbroken year” of a man’s 
life. If, under actual wartime condi- 
tions, a 13-week course of training 
could be substituted, there is no sound 
basis for General Marshall’s emphasis 
on the one-year program. 

Instead, if we must have our boys 
trained (and popular opinion seems to 
be that we must) then let us have a con- 
structive, well-planned program in 
which the boy will be shown the funda- 
mentals: how to handle himself; how 
to shoot, salute, march; methods of dis- 
cipline. But let it be done by a short, 
unified method, in the schools. 
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It could be given during the summer 
recess from regular classes. But the im- 
portant thing is that the boys can and 
should be trained locally, Let them 
drill on the high-school football field, 
or in the stadium or the local armory. 
It would not be necessary for a personal 
representative of the military to in- 
struct our young men. During the year 
of training given to Selective Service 
men before the war, the bulk of class- 
room and field instruction was given 
by civilian trainees who had rapidly 
risen to the rank of sergeant and whose 
knowledge of their subject was derived 
by avidly reading the Army manuals 
the night prior to their scheduled lec- 
ture or demonstration. It should not be 
difficult to find instructors as well 
qualified in any village or town. 
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There’s the story of the young lad from Cincinnati who overheard his 
father saying that the older brother needed a blood transfusion immediately. 
The youngster thought it over awhile, and though he wasn’t quite sure what 
these “blood transfusions” were, asked his father, “Dad, can’t I give Bud the 
blood transfusion?” The parents thought it over, and soon the mother was 
taking the boy to the clinic. Within 15 minutes the nurse had removed the 
half pint of blood that was needed. The boy’s jaw was set even though he was 
shuddering a bit. He raised his manly tear-dimmed eyes to his mother and 
quietly asked, “Mom, do I die now, like Jesus?” That mother almost fainted 
when it became clear to her how brave her boy had been. With a burst of love 
she drew his slightly protesting form to herself as she realized that he had 
thought he was giving his life that his brother might live! 

From That You May Live by L. F. Cervantes, S.J. (1945). St. Paul: Guild Press. $2. 











The Origins of Freemasonry 


By HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 
Condensed from the Clergy Review* 


André Tardieu, the former Prime 
Minister of France, has remarked that 
though Freemasonry does- not explain 
everything, yet if we leave it out of ac- 
count, the history of our times is un- 
intelligible. And the Catholic historian, 
Georges Goyau, says almost as much 
when he tells us there are some who 
divide Frenchmen into those who 
laugh at Freemasonry and those who 
laugh at others for laughing at it. Its 
chameleon-like character undoubtedly 
contributes to the difficulty of assessing 
its influence. In London it has appear- 
ed as a philanthropic organization, in 
Oxford as a social one, in Birmingham 
as an association of businessmen, in 
Belfast as working for the maintenance 
of Protestant ascendancy, in France as 
a great political organization, militant- 
ly republican and anticlerical. In Bul- 
garia it has sought recruits among the 
Orthodox clergy; in Prussia it has been 
anti-Semitic; in Hungary it has safe- 
guarded the interests of Jews; in Swe- 
den it has professed an esoteric form of 
Christianity. 

Among its initiates have beencrown- 
ed heads and republican revolution- 
aries, high ecclesiastics and militant 
unbelievers. Not only have Fiihrer and 
Duce waged a relentless war against 
the Order, but it has been anathema- 
tized by Leo XIII and by Leon Trotz- 
ky. It has been regarded, whether for 
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good or ill, as the mightiest force in the 
world and it has been derided as a 
bogey. The foundation of the Craft has 
been attributed to Adam, Noah, the 
pyramid-builders, King Solomon, Eu- 
clid, the Pythagoreans, Essenes, Chi- 


nese, Roman collegia, Druids, medieval | 


Steinmetzen, Templars, Jesuits, Jacob- 
ites, Jews, Deists, Rosicrucians, Francis 
Bacon, and Sir Christopher Wren, 
Many of the ascriptions are plainly 
frivolous, but others merit attention. 

Secret societies have flourished at all 
grades of human culture. They have 
existed in China, in the South Sea 
Islands, among the Indian tribes of 
North America and the peoples of 
Africa as well as in Europe. The degree 
of secrecy imposed on adepts varies 
and is sometimes extreme. In the in- 
stance of one such society in the Fiji 
Islands a nonmember may not even 
hear the ritual described, often under 
penalty of death. 

The 18th century witnessed a luxu- 
riant growth of secret societies in Eu- 
rope. Most famous of those which date 
from this epoch is the Order of Free- 
masons, which, however, in countries 
where it enjoys the protection of the 
law, is not strictly a secret society, but 
is rather a society possessing secrets. 
Modern Freemasonry dates from St. 
John the Baptist’s Day, 1717, when 
members of four London lodges meet- 
1, England. December, 1945. 
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ing at the Goose and Gridiron, a hos- 
telry in St. Paul’s churchyard, coalesced 
to form a body known as the Grand 
Lodge of England, and elected a Grand 
Master. From this Grand Lodge, or 
from the Grand Lodges of Scotland 
and Ireland which a few years later 
were formed in imitation of it, all the 
lodges of the world descend. 

What was the character of Free- 
masonry which existed before founda- 
tion of the Grand Lodge and why at 
this time was it thought necessary to 
adopt a policy of centralization? With- 
out doubt, the framework of Freema- 
sonry was supplied by the guilds of 
stonemasons, whose predecessors built 
the great Gothic cathedrals of Western 
Europe. Those craftsmen, who were 
known to each other by secret signs, 
were called freemasons probably be- 
cause of their liberty to move from 
place to place in an age of serfdom, 
though some derive the name from the 
free-stone masons, who were distin- 
guished from the workers in rough 
stone. The early “lodges,” so called 
from the temporary shelters put up by 
the stonemasons of old, were indepen- 
dent of each other and often did not 
boast of more than half a dozen mem- 
bers. The masonic guilds survived the 
Reformation in a decadent form, and 
in 17th-century England the custom 
originated of admitting noblemen and 
gentlemen as honorary members. Such 
members were called “speculative ma- 
sons” to distinguish them from the 
working, or “operative,” masons. Early 
in the following century the former 
class became more numerous than the 


latter, and of the four lodges which 
combined to form the Grand Lodge of 
England only one contained a majority 
of “operative” members. 

De Quincey and others have main- 
tained that “speculative masonry” was 
derived from the hermeticism of the 
Rosicrucians or Rosenkreuzer of con- 
temporary Germany. Those men, who 
claimed as their founder one Christian 
Rosenkreuz, an almost certainly myth- 
ical personage, sought by means of 
occult teachings to probe the secrets of 
nature, De Quincey believed that their 
secret lore was merely a blind to cover 
their real aim, moral reform. 

There can be little doubt that Free- 
masonry, as it has existed during the 
last 200 years, owes its origin to three 
sets of influences, Deistic, Jewish, and 
Huguenot. Deism sprang into exist- 
ence as a reaction against Calvinism 
and the fierce religious strife of the 
16th and 17th centuries, for the specta- 
cle of men shedding each other’s blood 
in the name of religion is one which 
readily generates skeptical ideas. The 
Deists preached a religion of humanity 
and the emancipation of society from 
the tutelage of priests and ministers, 
Religious divisions, if they could not be 
done away with, were to be treated as 
of little account. Virtue was to be its 
own reward, Men whose minds were 
dominated by conceptions such as 
those sought to give concrete expres- 
sion to them in speculative masonry. 
While holding that some have exagger- 
ated the degree of relationship between 
Deism and Freemasonry, the German’ 
historian, Wolfgang Michael, admits 
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that “without it English Masonry 
would have lacked the power to win 
members in every country in Europe.” 

Of no less importance was the Jew- 
ish contribution to Freemasonry. The 
17th century was to this homeless peo- 
ple an age of tense Messianic expecta- 
tion; Cromwell’s envoys had been re- 
ceived in the synagogue at Amsterdam, 
and the Jews had been readmitted to 
England. Among the Jews of the East, 
the extraordinary career of the pseudo- 
messiah, Shabbethai Zebi, had created 
a ferment and seemed to many to pre- 
sage the return of Israel to the land of 
its fathers. But the Commonwealth did 
not endure and the pretensions of the 
false messiah were exploded, leaving a 
legacy of profound depression in the 
Jewish world. In England, the Jews 
could hardly expect to find the high- 
church atmosphere of Charles II’s 
reign as genial as that of Cromwellian 
times; they needed a new platform on 
which to meet their non-Jewish neigh- 
bors, now that fanatical Puritanism 
was at a discount. The Jews were al- 
ready playing an important part in the 
world’s affairs; there could be no ques- 
tion of a return to the ghetto. That 
Jews from Holland played a part in 
formation of Grand Lodge Freemason- 
ry seems clearly established, though the 
amount of direct evidence bearing on 
this point may be slight. 

There is no evidence that Jews enter- 
ed English Freemasonry before the 
reign of George I, and indeed the 
Christian character of the ritual used 
would have made it impossible for a 
Jew to do so without renouncing his 
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faith. This obstacle was removed un- 
der orders of the Duke of Montagu, 
fourth Grand Master, who had the 
Constitutions revised in such a way as 
to admit initiation of non-Christians, 
though not of atheists. After this, sev- 
eral Jews were initiated, and two, 
Moses Mendez and Samuel Lowman, 
held office as Grand Stewards during 
1738-39. Though Freemasonry provid- 
ed a common ground on which Jews 
and Christians could meet, and served 
to give a measure of protection to the 
Jewish community, a current of anti- 
Semitism in the Order is observable at 
an early date, and in 1746 the lodge 
l’ Anglaise at Bordeaux, one of the old- 
est lodges on the Continent, voted the 
exclusion of Jews from its membership. 
The practical contribution of Judaism 
to the system of ideas which found an 
embodiment in Freemasonry is to be 
sought in the doctrine of the Noachi- 
dae. According to this, Jews might as- 
sociate with non-Jews who were mon- 
otheists and abstained from adultery, 
murder, and robbery, as fellow Noachi- 
dae, in virtue of the covenant which 
God, antecedently to His covenant 
with Israel, had made with all man- 
kind in the person of Noah. 
Huguenot refugees also played a 
part in the foundation of Grand Lodge 
Freemasonry. The most notable was 
Dr. Theophile Desaguliers, who is said 
to have been smuggled, as an infant, 
from France to England. Taking or- 
ders in the established church, he was 
presented by the Duke of Chandos 
with the living of Stanmore Parva in 
Middlesex. Among those whom he ini- 
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tiated during his long Masonic career 
were Frederick, the Prince of Wales, 
whose chaplain he became, and Duke 
Francis Stephen of Lorraine, the future 
husband of the Empress Maria Ther- 
esa. 

If the nature of the elements out of 
which modern Freemasonry originat- 
ed is reasonably clear, some obscurity 
surrounds the circumstances of its or- 
igin. The French historian, Gabriel 
Hanotaux, asserts that hostility towards 
the papacy and towards France was 
the motive power behind it. Within 
limits this may be true, but it is neces- 
sary to look for something more pre- 
cise, and this may be sought in the 
long-drawn political crisis through 
which England was then passing. 

At the time of the Revolution, a 
number of Freemasons were partisans 
of James II. Some of them may have 
gone abroad and founded Jacobite 
lodges on the Continent, though the 
whole question of Jacobite Masonry is 
obscure. Adherents of the Stuarts were 
also doubtless numerous in the English 
lodges. 

The establishment of a centralizing 
authority in the shape of a Grand 
Lodge may perhaps be explained as a 
move on the part of the Hanoverian 
Masons to prevent the Order from be- 
ing dominated by the Jacobites. The 
stability of the House of Hanover 
seemed by no means assured when the 
historic dinner at the Goose and Grid- 
iron took place, The insurrection of 
1715 left behind it a legacy of appre- 
hension, and the Whig schism in the 
spring of 1717, when Walpole and 
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Pulteney left the ministry, was another 
sign of unrest. It is also not undeserv- 
ing of note that the very day the Grand 
Lodge was founded, Robert Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, was standing at the bar 
in Westminster Hall to answer to a 
charge of treason, though the fact 
seems to have been overlooked by the 
historians of the Craft. Jacobite influ- 
ence was not at once eradicated from 
English Freemasonry and the Jacobite 
politician, Philip, Duke of Wharton, 
was its fifth Grand Master. 

It has been maintained—notably by 
Lessing—that Sir Christopher Wren 
was the real founder of modern Free- 
masonry. Believing that under the in- 
fluence of fierce political and religious 
passions society was in danger of disso- 
lution, he advocated, so it is said, the 
erection of a common spiritual edifice 
under whose roof-all men of good will 
could assemble, and thus avert the 
threatened catastrophe. A later legend 
makes him Grand Master of the frater- 
nity over a long period of years extend- _ 
ing from the reign of Charles II to that 
of Anne, though no such office existed 
at the time. Sir Christopher was in his 
85th year when the Grand Lodge was 
founded, but the four lodges by whose 
amalgamation it was founded were 
ones whose operative members had 
been engaged on the construction of 
St. Paul’s cathedral, and it seems likely 
that the great builder may have had a 
share in the preliminaries which led up * 
to this event. 

Freemasonry must rank with Islam 
and communism as one of the great 
attempts to unify mankind by means 
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which do not imply belief in the In- 
carnation. Yet it has differed from the 
other two in not demanding on the 
part of those who enter a recantation 
of beliefs previously held. The Jew and 
the Deist have had indeed nothing to 
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renounce. The Catholic and the Protes- 
tant have been merely asked that they 
regard, or act as though they regarded, 
their distinctive tenets as matters of 
secondary importance, which for a 
Catholic means apostasy. 


“The United Nations” 


The Church said it first 


The late President Roosevelt is usu- 
ally credited with coining the expres- 
sion “The United Nations.” His call, 
“Toward United Nations!” was chosen 
as the motto for an American postage 
stamp issued in his memory. It ap- 
pears, however, that this expression is 
actually some 20 years older, and that 
Pope Pius XI may be called its inven- 
tor. In a prayer, to which, by a Breve 
issued on Aug. 25, 1923, an indulgence 
of 500 days was attached, we find the 
expression nationes conjunctae, which 
is Latin for “united nations.” 

Apart from the prayers of the votive 
Mass for peace and a few ejaculatory 
prayers, this is the only indulgenced 
prayer exclusively dealing with peace, 
and of all these prayers it is the longest. 
Starting with the words “O Lord Jesus 
Christ, who said to Thy Apostles: 
Peace I leave with you ...,” like the 
Mass prayer said after the Lamb of 
God has been implored for peace and 
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Condensed from the London Tabdlet* 


before (in high Mass) the kiss of peace 
is given, this prayer continues, “Send 
upon all men the light of Thy faith, 
deliver them from the snare and bond 
of passion, and direct them to heavenly 
things, and graciously grant that the 
states and nations, united by means 
of Thine immaculate Bride, Holy 
Church, and through the intercession 
of the blessed Virgin Mary, Queen of 
Peace, may serve Thee in all humility, 
that all tongues and peoples may form 
one great choir, praise and exalt Thee, 
O King and Ruler of the nations, O 
Prince of Peace, O immortal King of 
Peace.” 

Unlike our word united, the Latin 
word conjunctae stresses not so much 
the unity which nations can attain 
when cooperating towards the same 
end, as the internal structure of such a 
union, the relationship between the 
nations thus knitted together. The sec- 
ond part of this Latin word is found in 
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our junction and joined, and is related 
to just, which originally was also a 
past participle of to join. Thus the 
Latin equivalent for the expression 
“united nations” emphasizes the basic 
significance of the idea of justice for 
any union among nations. 

The Latin form, or, as we may say, 
the Church’s idea of “the united na- 
tions,” may also be explained from the 
beginning of the Collect for peace. 
This prayer, for the last six years said 
in practically all Masses in the world, 
has been for 1300 years the deepest ex- 
pression of Christian longing for peace 
and the summary of the Church’s 
teachings on peace: “O God, from 
whom all holy desires, all right coun- 
sels and just works proceed... .” Now 
that the holy desires for the restoration 
of peace have been fulfilled, mankind 
has reached the stage where right coun- 
sels and just works will have to begin. 
Right (recta) originally means “‘direct- 
ed or governed” and “having obtained 
or set a measure.” Directed and gov- 
erned by the will of God, and mindful 
of the just measure, counsels are right. 
Like the Latin conjunctae, the Latin 
lor counsel (consilium) starts with 
con-, that is, “together with.” In the 
counsel the idea of consultation and co- 
operation is thus emphasized. In the 
conjunctae, the con- seems superfluous, 
but in the prayer of the Church not 
even a syllable is superfluous. “Co- 
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joined nations,” as we may literally 
render the Latin, means that not only 
those who are naturally united in one 
great effort, but the whole brotherhood 
of nations should “join” in the work 
for justice. 

The Collect for peace says that only 
through such “conjunction” in consul- 
tation directed by the will of God and 
by the measure set by it for each na+ 
tion, can we proceed from mere coun- 
sels and desires to works of peace. 
Whether man is able to do “just 
works” was the question from which 
(on the Continent, at least) the Refor- 
mation started. In the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer the Collect for peace has 
been preserved. 

There is at present hardly a more 
emphatic refutation of the Protestant 
teaching of man’s inability to do good 
works than this Collect. We have just 
as little use for Calvinist defeatism as 
we have for materialist neglect of the 
guidance of grace in our endeavors to 
do just works. The Church has not 
only held that man is able to do good 
works with the help of grace, but she 
has pointed to the significance of jus- 
tice in every and all spheres of social 
life. 

Both the prayer, as we may call it, 
for United Nations and the Collect for 
peace tell us that no union of nations, 
however close and determined, is com- 
plete unless God is a partner in it. 


Battle doesn’t determine what is right. Only who is left. 
From Beach Red by Peter Bowman (Random House, $2.50). 
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Condensed from the Liguorian* 


Use of the word cardinal is so an- 
cient that scholars dispute its exact 
meaning and application in the early 
Church, It is derived from a Latin 
word, cardo, meaning hinge. In early 
ecclesiastical language every cathedral 
church was called a cardo because it 
_was the residence of the bishop, upon 
‘whom the whole diocese depended. 
‘Sometimes any priest definitely assign- 
ed to a diocese might be called a Cardi- 
nal, but the designation was given 
primarily to those clerics who were 
attached to the cathedral church itself 
and who composed what is known 
today as the cathedral chapter. The 
word, therefore, at a very early time, 
took on the meaning of principal or 
more eminent priest, because it was the 
duty of the clerics assigned to the ca- 
thedral church to assist the bishop in 
episcopal services and diocesan admin- 
istration. 

Although many such clerics bore the 
title Cardinal, the formation of the 
Church at Rome and its surrounding 
districts was the model for the present 
College. It was not until 1567 that Pope 
Pius V forbade the title to all save the 
Cardinals of the Roman Church. 

The Sacred College as early as the 
8th century had three classes: Cardinal 
bishops, Cardinal priests, and Cardinal 
deacons. Popes of later centuries united 
them, gave them distinct privileges and 


What a Cardinal Is 


70 hinges 


duties, and determined their number, 
In 1586 Pope Sixtus V, in imitation of 
Moses, who was commanded by God to 
choose 70 men to aid him in ruling the 
Jewish people, established the number 
of Cardinals at 70. That number has 
never been changed. The numbers set 
for each class by Pope Sixtus are: Six 
Cardinal bishops, 50 Cardinal priests, 
and 14 Cardinal deacons. 

On last Christmas eve, Pope Pius 
XII announced appointment of 32 new 
Cardinals. For the first time since long 
before the war the College has its full 
complement of 70 members, 

The four new U.S. members, the 
Vatican announced, will be Archbish- 
op Francis J. Spellman of New York, 
Archbishop John Glennon of St. Louis, 
Archbishop Alphonsus Stritch of Chi- 
cago, and Archbishop Edward Mooney 
of Detroit. 

Only four of the new Cardinals are 
Italians. As a result, the new College 
will have only 28 Italians; the 42 others 
constitute the highest number of non- 
Italians in the history of the Church. 

The creation of Cardinals is reserved 
to the Sovereign Pontiff. He is bound 
to restrict his choice to men who are 
endowed with exceptional learning, 
piety and prudence. The Pope pro- 
claims the appointment of the new 
Cardinals in a secret consistory, at 
which are present only himself and the 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. July, 1945. 
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Cardinals. Soon the newly elected 
Cardinals are notified by the Cardinal 
Secretary of State of their elevation, 
and a date is set for their appearance in 
Rome. If circumstances should prevent 
one from appearing at the time set, he 
must take an oath to come to Rome 
within a year. In such an event the 
red skullcap (zucchetta) and red biret- 
ta are sent to the new Cardinal, the 
latter to be placed on his head by a 
bishop or other delegate. 

Upon arrival in Rome, the new 
Cardinals are granted an audience 
with the Holy Father, during which he 
places the biretta upon their heads. At 
the next public consistory, at which the 
Sovereign Pontiff, the Cardinals and 
members of the Papal Diplomatic 
corps are present, the Holy Father 
places the Red Hat on the head of each 
new Cardinal. It is identical in shape 
with the hat commonly worn by 
Roman clerics, large, circular, with 
wide crown, about one-third the height 
of a derby. 

While imposing the Red Hat the 
Holy Father prays: “For the praise of 
Almighty God and the honor of the 
Holy Apostolic See receive the Red 
Hat, the emblem of the matchless dig- 
nity of the cardinalate, whereby is sig- 
nified that you should show yourself 
intrepid, even to death and the shed- 
ding of blood, for the exaltation of 
Holy Faith, for the peace and tranquil- 
lity of Christian people, for the growth 
and prosperity of the holy Roman 
Church, in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 


Soon after this public consistory the 
Holy Father holds another secret con- 
sistory, at which are performed the 
symbolic ceremonies of closing and 
opening of the mouths of the new 
Cardinals. The former symbolizes the 
obligation of the Cardinals to observe 
secrecy regarding the affairs of their 
office; the latter, the duty of giving wise 
counsel to the Pope. At the “opening 
of the mouth,” the Pope says: “We 
open your mouth (i.e., empower you 
to speak) as well in conferences as in 
counsel, and in the election of the Su- 
preme Pontiff and in all acts, either in 
or outside the consistory, which belong 
to Cardinals and which they are ac- 
customed to perform. In the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

At the close of this consistory the 
Pope places a sapphire ring on the fin- 
ger of each and assigns a titular church 
in Rome. The ordinary functions of 
the churches are fulfilled by other 
priests; the Cardinals might be called 
their nominal pastors. The Secretary of 
State notifies each Cardinal of his ap- 
pointment to one or other of the Con- 
gregations of the Roman Curia. 

As befits their dignity as the highest 
prelates in the Church next to the Holy 
Father, the Cardinals are his principal 
advisers, endowed with remarkable 
privileges. They act as heads or mem- 
bers of the Roman Congregations and 
commissions, and in the various con- 
sistories held by the Sovereign Pontiff. 
The Sacred College is presided over by 
the Dean, the eldest of the Cardinal’ 
bishops; but his office is one of honor 
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rather than of authority. All of the 
Cardinals are obliged to reside at Rome 
except those who are bishops of dio- 
ceses not in its immediate vicinity, 
Among the privileges granted the 
Cardinals by canon law are those of 
hearing confessions at any place in the 
world and of absolving from all sins 
and censures save those reserved in a 
very special manner to the Holy Fa- 
ther. They may bless rosaries and other 
articles of devotion, attaching to them 
all the indulgences usually granted by 
the Holy See, and may themselves 
grant an indulgence of 300 days. They 


may celebrate Mass at sea, and solemn 
pontifical Mass in any cathedral church 
outside Rome. 

But chief among the privileges en- 
joyed by each Cardinal is that of par- 
ticipating in the election of the Pope. 
This right belongs exclusively to the 
members of the Sacred College, and 
whether he may be a Cardinal bishop, 
Cardinal priest or Cardinal deacon, 
each enjoys an equal voice and vote in 
the election. This privilege has obtain- 
ed since the publication of a decree to 
that effect by Pope Alexander III at 
the third Lateran council in 1179. 





“, 


Nun Not Demure 


There actually is such a nun as the one in The Bells of St. Mary’s who 
taught the kid how to box. Her name is Sister M. Matthew; only the other 
day I saw her line up a team of kids in blue-and-gold sweatshirts on an asphalt 
parking lot which they are using as a football field. By no means the Viking 
that Ingrid Bergman is, Sister Matthew can run and pass perfectly. Indeed, if 
Notre Dame had had her in the backfield last fall the Army would not have 
scored yet. 


A small, quiet, very feminine nun, she is simply an athletic wonder. I 
have never seen her. teach the kids boxing, but she lays down a bunt as beauti- 
fully as Willie Keeler, Whenever she issues instructions, tall lanky kids, tower- 
ing above her, reply, “Yes, Stir.” “Yes, Stir,” I learned, is Hollywood Gaelic 
for “Yes, Sister.” 


One of our fleas from heaven reported just the other day that he saw a 
nun riding down Santa Claus Lane. She was piloting a hot rod, A hot rod is 
one of those highly hopped-up open crates which schoolboys assemble from 
junk yards, speed up to 100 mph, and either smash or sell before they are killed. 


The nun driving the hot rod could have been Sister M. Matthew. I’d trust 
her with anything. Even a hot rod, Frank Scully in Variety (12 Dec. °45). 
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How To Treat the Wounded 


Postwar courtesy 


Curiosity can make a man uncon- 
sciously cruel. And sympathy is not 
always kind. Take the case of Tex. 

The captain noticed him the moment 
he entered the telegraph office, for the 
tall, raw-boned fellow with the ser- 
geant’s stripes had leaned his crutch 
against the wall, and was huddled over 
the counter writing a message. 

Not until the sergeant had written 
and destroyed a fourth message did 
the captain become concerned, There 
was something angry about the crum- 
pling of the pages, though what the 
captain saw was desperation. 

The captain decided to take a chance. 
Slowly he edged closer; looking up 
from his own yellow pad, he grinned 
and said, “I never know what to say 
in these ten-word messages.” 

The sergeant looked at him, bitter- 
ness in his frown. “I know what to 
say, and I’m going to say it,” he half 
muttered. “The wife won’t like it, and 
Pop'll be mad, but I’m going to tell 
‘em to sell the store and move up here.” 

The captain tried to make his inter- 
est casual. “You've got a store?” he 
asked. 

“Yep.” 

“Lucky you. Where is it?” 

“Northern Texas.” 

The captain wrote a few words. 
“Why do you want to get rid of it?” 
he asked, without looking up. “Don’t 


By COURTENAY SAVAGE 
Condensed from the Catholic Life* 


you like Texas.now that you’ve seen 
other places?” 

The sergeant did not answer at 
once; he, too, was busy. “Texas is 
grand,” he said finally. “I’ve just come 
from a furlough there, but, but—” 

The captain looked at him, showing 
great interest, but not speaking. 

“It was the first time I’ve been home 
since a hunk of German shell got my 
leg, and everyone kept looking at me, 
asking questions, being so darn sorry 
for me!” The words came as a stream- 
ing protest. “I won’t go back,” he 
added. “I’m never going back home 
again,” 

The captain nodded, quietly. It was 
a familiar story. “I know,” he said pres- 
ently. “Lots of fellows have told me 
how they felt; but the store—tell me 
about that.” 

Quickly, eagerly, the soldier talked 
of his home town, a 2,000-population 
railroad center which on Saturdays 
was made busy by shoppers from 
neighboring communities. The ser- 
geant’s mother was dead, but his wife 
ran the house, while the sergeant and 
his father operated a general store 
which was as up-to-date as a mail-order 
catalogue. 

“That sounds pretty good to me,” 
the captain laughed. 

“It’s a lot better than pretty good.” 
The sergeant was emphatic. 


*334 So. 13th St., Philadelphia, 7, Pa. Winter, 1945. 
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“Sounds as if it might be an excel- 
lent paying proposition for a fellow 
with a family—and only one leg.” 

“It’s more than just a living, all 
right,” the sergeant agreed, “but, but 
Captain, every time the door opened 
and a customer who hadn’t seen me 
would come in, there’d be a lot of gab 
about me and my leg. I was just about 
nuts; got so I couldn’t go down to the 
store with Pop, because I hated the 
possibility of meeting an old friend. It 
sure was a relief to get back where no 
one pays any attention. That’s why I 
want to sell out and live in Michigan; 
here no one notices me.” 

The captain pretended he was busy 
thinking. He studied his telegram be- 
fore he asked, “Have you ever asked 
yourself why people don’t pay atten- 
tion to you here? It’s because the hos- 
pital specializes in amputations, and 
the people are so used to seeing empty 
sleeves and pinned-up trouser legs that 
they don’t stare.” 

The sergeant thought about that. 

“When you were back home they 
looked at you and asked questions 
partly because they were curious and 
partly because they were sorry. You 
were an unfamiliar sight; you repre- 
sented the horrors of war—and the 
courage. You stirred something. But 
within ten days you'd be just another 
fellow they’d always known. And you 
wouldn’t find them asking questions, 
or in any other way making you con- 
scious you'd lost a leg.” 

The sergeant looked at him. “I won- 
der?” he asked, and some of the bitter- 
ness seemed to have gone. 
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The captain did not convince the 
sergeant at once, but by the end of his 
third conversation Tex realized he was 
lucky to have a partnership, and that 
it was his duty to return to his Texas 
home town and be a busy member of 
the community. 

The mental attitude of the sergeant 
may seem an expression of oversensi- 
tivity. But if you have had to spend 
any time in heavy bandages, on crutch- 
es, or with a patch over an eye, you 
may appreciate how wounded men 
wince, physically and mentally, when 
they find themselves the target of un- 
controlled curiosity. 

The amputations performed on men 
wounded during land and sea battles 
run well into five alarming figures. 
Thousands of maimed young men will 
be seen in crossroad towns and metro- 
politan centers of America. There will 
be hooks instead of hands, crutches in- 
stead of artificial legs or limbs. 

There will be men with cruel scars, 
and you will notice young fellows tap- 
ping the curbs with white canes, for 
thousands have been partially, or 
wholly, blinded. 

You may say that you have no mor- 
bid curiosity regarding the wounded 
men you meet, You may also declare 
indignantly that your words and ac- 
tions are motivated only by deep sym- 
pathy. 

But sympathy is seldom welcomed. 
Take the case of the major in the flying 
corps. A few months after D-day the 
tall young major swung himself up the 
steps of a Los Angeles rectory and 
pushed the bell. When he was ushered 
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into the study, the priest could see that 
he was under a strain. 

“Tell them they musn’t talk like 
that,” the young man flared. “Get up 
in the pulpit and tell people that if they 
want to be kind to fellows who've been 
hurt, the best thing to do is to quit 
talking about being sorry.” 

The priest smilingly insisted that the 
young man take the easy chair. Then 
he asked what had happened. 

“I was leaving the novena service a 
few minutes ago, and when I got to the 
vestibule of the church a woman look- 
ed at me, then sorta hid her face, and 
said loud enough for everyone to hear, 
‘Oh, that poor young man. He’s the 
first soldier I’ve seen with a leg gone. 
Isn’t it sad?” 

“Then everybody looked, Father, 
and—please tell everyone not to talk 
like that; it doesn’t help; it really does- 
n't help.” 

Father did try to tell everyone. At 
least he preached on the subject at all 
Masses the following Sunday; for he 
knew that publicly expressed sympathy 
frequently does nothing more than call 
attention to a man’s affliction. 

The public may not realize that by 
the time the average badly wounded 
man leaves the hospital he has been 
helped to an emotional adjustment. He 
may still be sensitive, but he is not 
sorry for himself, and has reached a 
point where it annoys him to be the 
object of spoken sympathy. 

Don’t ask questions about how and 
where it happened or about what the 
man with the missing hand plans to 
do. The question may be sympatheti- 


cally expressed, but the wounded man 
suspects a curiosity tinged with an in- 
terest in morbid details. Men who have 
returned from overseas, particularly 
the wounded, object to being interro- 
gated. If you let them alone you will 
find that most of them wish to tell 
what happened; but that is not the 
same as being questioned, 

Neither should friends and relatives 
try to be overly helpful. A man can 
accomplish a lot with one hand and a 
hook. He can move adroitly though he 
has to use a crutch. He can find the 
steps or eat his meals even though he 
is blind. 

Two young men blinded during 
fighting in the Pacific spent more than 
a year in a hospital learning how to 
cope with a darkened world. As the 
end of reconditioning drew near they 
were allowed a furlough. Part of their 
time was spent at the Army post where 
one had trained before going overseas, 

It was my duty, and privilege, to ac- 
company them as they visited various 
radio and publicity offices where they 
discussed their future work. The eve- 
ning they were to return to the hospital 
I gave a small dinner in a distinctly 
fashionable restaurant. 

“But wasn’t it rather embarrassing?” 
a woman asked the next morning. 
“Could they manage a knife and fork? 
Could they eat?” 

They ate perfectly. The waiter very 
frankly asked if he might cut up the 
roast beef, and the men said, frankly, 
“If you please.” Then one asked where 
the vegetables were on his plate, also if 
someone would butter a roll, Having 
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learned through frank inquiry the posi- 
tion of the foods, having used his long 
sensitive fingers to discover where his 
glass of water, and various forks, had 
been placed, he told his companion the 
approximate points where things could 
be found. 

“If your plate’s like mine, the green 
beans are at 12, the corn at 11, and the 
potatoes at 10.” 

Once details had been settled, the 
meal proceeded with gaiety. No one at 
the table, or within earshot, was made 
conscious that two of the guests had 
lost their sight. 

Perhaps you noticed that word frank- 
ly. During the past three years I have 
learned that when you talk with a dis- 
abled man frankness is the most desir- 
able approach, 

A serviceman whose left hand was 
missing tried to open the window of a 
trolley car, but found it difficult to 
manage the small catches on either side 
of the frame. A woman across the aisle 
said in a too-sweet voice, “If you'll get 
up, I’ll open that for you.” 

The serviceman flinched and said, 
“It’s all right, thanks, I really don’t 
want it open.” 

But the girl in front turned, and 
with a warm smile said, “I'll give youa 
hand with the catch on this side.” And 
they opened the window sogether; 

Getting into a cab with one of my 
blind friends, a man said, “Let me help 
you.” But the starter, a man of experi- 
ence, called out, “That cab’s got a low 


door, buddy. Duck!” 

When you are with disabled men be 
frank, forthright, matter-of-fact. Don’t 
ask questions motivated by curiosity. 
if a man with one leg wants to tell you 
about the night he stormed a beach and 
ran afoul of a land mine, he'll do so. 
Don’t stare. Looking at a fellow with a 
hook instead of a hand as though he 
were a newly captured animal won’t 
give him any particular satisfaction, 
and will embarrass him. Don’t let any 
disabled man know that you are “sor- 
ry” for him. If you are, then try to let 
him understand that there always are 
compensations for the man who will 
meet the future philosophically. 

Many of the successful men in our 
modern world have been physically 
handicapped. A man who cannot stand 
alone, or cannot see, can have a full, 
active life, rising above his loss, and 
know the satisfaction that we call 
achievement. 

God has been very kind to His peo- 
ple. Looking back over the years, we 
remember a time we were in pain, dis- 
tress. But the pain, the bitterness, has 
been healed by time. That is part cf the 
divine forgetting which has been giv- 
en to us. 

If that is true, isn’t it wrong to do 
something which will make a disabled 
man freshly conscious that he has paid 
a price for the peace for which we hope 
and pray? Remember, curiosity is 
nearly always cruel, and sympathy is 
not always kind, 


You can easily add to your income and do something for the Church at 
the same time by introducing the Catuo.ic Dicest to your friends. Write to 


us for particulars, 
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The Confessions of Augustine 


Pioneer of the infinite 


On Aug. 28, 430 a.v., while mill- 
ing hordes of Vandals, flushed with vic- 
tory, were hammering at the gates of 
the city, Augustine died surrounded by 
praying followers and friends. His life 
as Bishop of Hippo was in its simple 
grandeur the saintly counterpart of the 
confused and restless years of his earli- 
er life. And yet this last part of his life 
was merely the setting for his truly 
immortal greatness: for the creative 
work of his intellect. 

It came into existence in the course 
of quiet nights and the rare hours of 
leisure which the overburdened pastor, 
administrator, and fighter for the faith 
had left to himself. With relentless per- 
sistence, sitting in his little cell and 
covering one sheet of parchment after 
another, he produced one book after 
another, one masterpiece after another. 

There he wrote not only his Confes- 
sions but innumerable treatises, pam- 
phlets, and essays on problems of peda- 
gogical, philosophical, epistemological 
importance; on controversial questions 
of contemporary significance; and on 
matters of Church administration and 
reform, Some 232 books were conceiv- 
ed by this most productive of all think- 
ers and authors. One hundred volumes 
gathered the works he left to posterity. 
They represent a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of the entire treasury of thought 
of catholic Christianity. They summar- 


By RENE FULOP-MILLER 


Condensed excerpt from a book* 


ized and in large measure created it. 

The influence of almost all the works 
composed by Augustine was deep and 
lasting. Yet the Confessions of this 
“sinner who became a saint” are un- 
rivaled in their appeal to modern read- 
ers, which they owe in part to their 
unconditional honesty and in part to 
the amazingly keen psychological in- 
sight of their author, 

The 13 chapters of this work were 
written in 397, about ten years after 
Augustine’s conversion. In them the 
devout Bishop of Hippo looked back 
on his sinful past and asked God in a 
spirit of repentance to hear his confes- 
sion. His passionate self-scrutiny gave, 
him the courage to penetrate to the 
depths of the great abyss called man. 
A man, who might well have said that 
“he deemed nothing that relates to 
man foreign to himself,” gave to the 
world in the form of these 13 chapters 
the most stirring, masterly work of 
self-revelation to be found in the liter- 
ature of any age or nation. 

The first nine chapters tell the story 
of Augustine’s outer life, of his strug- 
gle against the animal carnality of his 
nature. In the 10th chapter Augustine 
turned his attention from his outer life 
to the life within. He who had vainly 
tried to find the solution of the riddle 
of selfhood in the turmoil of material 
existence came to the conclusion that) 


*The Saints That Moved The World. 1945. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N.Y .City, 16. 446 pp. $3.50. 
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life in the body is fragmentary. Accord- 
ingly, he proceeded to investigate his 
inner life, in order to discover at the 
basis of the motley multiplicity of the 
phenomenal world the true unity of 
his and all life. He searched his own 
soul because he was seeking after God. 
Self-knowledge, he hoped, would lead 
to knowledge of God. “O Lord,” he 
cried, “help me to perceive Thee. Help 
me to perceive myself. For understand- 
ing Thee, I will know about myself. 
And once I understand myself, I will 
know about Thee. Thus I beseech 
Thee, O my God, discover to me my- 
self!” - 

His quest for the ultimate truth 
made him sensitive to the most delicate 
psychological nuances. And the keen- 
ness of his observation was coupled 
with a power and skill of expression 
which succeeded in describing the in- 
describable with amazing precision. 

Thus he wrote: “I turned myself 
unto myself, and said to myself: Who 
art thou? And I answered: A man; for, 
behold, here is a soul and a body in me; 
one without, and the other within. By 
which of these two ought I to have 
sought my God, whom by my body I 
had inquired after from earth to heav- 
en, even so far as I was able to send 
those beams of my eyes in ambassade? 
But the better. part is the inner part; 
unto which all these my bodily mes- 
sengers gave up their intelligence, as 
being the president and judge of all 
the several answers of heaven and 
earth, and of all things that are therein, 
‘who said, We are not God, and He 
made us. These things did my inner 
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man know by the ministry of the outer 
man. And I, the inner man, knew all 
this; I, I the soul, by means of the 
senses of the body. By this very soul 
will I ascend up unto Him; I will soar 
beyond that faculty of mine, bywhich 
I am united unto my body, and by 
which I fill the frame of it with life.” 

His analysis of sense impressions, of 
sensations, emotions and voluntary ac- 
tions, of all the elements of human con- 
sciousness, did not, however, lead him 
to the ultimate, immutable self. 

Then, penetrating he reached the one 
fixed point of consciousness: memory. 
“T came,” he wrote, “to the fields and 
spacious places of my memory, where 
are the treasures of innumerable images, 
brought into it from things of all sorts, 
perceived by the senses. There is stored 
up whatsoever besides we think. In its 
unmeasured space are likewise stored 
the recordings of my emotions. And 
there, too, are the things learned and 
not yet vanished. Great is the force of 
memory, excessive great, O my God, a 
large and boundless chamber.” 

The excitement of a man discover- 
ing a new continent cannot be greater 
than the awe which overcame Augus- 
tine, the man who explored for the 
first time the vast and unknown realms 
of the soul. “A wonderful admiration 
surprises me, amazement seizes me 
upon this! And men go abroad to ad- 
mire the heights of mountains, the 
mighty waves of the sea, the broad 
tides of rivers, the compass of the 
oceans, and the circuits of the stars, and 
pass themselves by.” 

Soon, however, Augustine recogniz- 
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ed that even the vast expanse of con- 
sciousness did not suffice to solve the 
riddle of egohood, And he tried to go 
beyond the limits of the powers of 
recollection. He advanced to the sphere 
of “oblivion,” the subconscious, where 
things are kept which have slipped 
from memory but remain active as 
causes and motives of emotions and 
actions. And he discovered that dreams 
are the threshold leading into the realm 
of this other self. 

“There still live in my memory,” he 
wrote, “the images of such things as 
my ill custom had there fixed; and 
they rush into my thoughts, though 
wanting in strength, even while I am 
broad awake. But in sleep they come 
upon me, not to delight only, but most 
like to the deed done. So far prevails 
the illusion of that image, both in my 
soul and my flesh, that these false vi- 
sions persuade me when I am asleep 
in a way that true visions cannot do 
when I am awake. Am I not myself 
at that time, O Lord my God? And yet 
there is so much difference between 
myself and myself in the moment 
when I pass from waking to sleeping 
or return from sleeping to waking. 
Where is my reason then, by which my 
mind, when awake, resists such sugges- 
tions as these? Is it lulled asleep with 
the senses of my body? 

“Through all this do I run and ad- 
vance as far as I can, and there is no 
end, So great is the force of lifé in 
mortal man. O my God, what a fright- 
ening secret, a deep and boundless 
manifoldness, And this thing is the 
mind, this I am, I, myself! What am I 
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then? What nature am I? A life vari- 
ous and exceeding immense! 

“Who will solve this riddle; who 
conceive what it means? I, at least, 
truly toil therein, yea, and toil in my- 
self; I am become a heavy soil, requir- 
ing overmuch sweat of the brow. For 
we are not searching out the regions 
of heaven, or measuring the distance of 
the stars, or inquiring the balancings of 
the earth. It is myself; I, my mind!” 

Augustine had reached the border- 
line separating the conscious and the 
subconscious realms of the soul. He an- 
ticipated many an important conclu- 
sion of modern psychology and philos- 
ophy, as Bergson’s definition of mem- 
ory and Freud’s doctrine of the sub- 
conscious. 

If Augustine had been merely a cu- 
rious investigator of the human soul, he 
would never have tried to go beyond 
the limits of rational comprehension. 
In the pursuit of his quest for God, 
however, he had to go on, for all the 
results and conclusions so far obtained 
constituted no satisfactory answer to 
the questions about Whence? and 
Why? and about God, the Creator and 
ultimate Cause. Without such an an- 
swer, all knowledge of the human soul 
remained fragmentary, and the prog- 
ress in self-scrutiny he had achieved 
was merely part of the way in truth 
eternal which lay beyond the limits of 
an individual life. 

“With my outward senses,” he 
wrote, “so well as I might, I took a 
muster of this world; observing the 
life that the body has of me and these 


senses of mine own. Thence I turned 
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inwardly into the withdrawing cham- 
bers of my memory, those manifold 
large rooms so wonderfully furnished 
of innumerable stores, and I consider- 
' ed and stood amazed; being able to dis- 
cern nothing without Thy help, yet 
finding none of all these to be Thyself. 
Nor was I the finder of these things, 
I, who went over them all, and who 
now labored to distinguish and to 
value everything according to its prop- 
er worth: receiving some things that 
were mixed with mine own self; yea, 
and taking particular notice of the re- 
porters themselves; and anon thor- 
oughly canvassing over some things 
laid up in the large treasury of my 
memory, storing up some of them 
again, and for my use drawing out 
some. Neither was I myself when I 
did all this; that is, that ability of mine 
own by which I did it, neither was it 
Thou, for Thou art that ,never-failing 
Light, which concerning all these I still 
advised withal, whether they were, 
what they were, and how to be valued.” 
But then “a spiritual force, which 
the mind itself was unable to grasp,” 
came to his assistance and enabled him 
to look beyond the “vertex of his ego.” 
And he recognized the last motive and 
cause which was no longer identical 
with anything within him but was a 
power of a class all its own and was 
called by the name of God. And thus 
arose the Augustinian conception of 
God, according to which the Creator 
precedes all human knowledge and 
exists independent of the ability of the 
jhuman mind to know him. 


In the last chapters of the Confes- 
sions, the analytical thinker made way 
for the mystic. Here Augustine no 
longer related what he had thought f 
but what he had seen. He wrote about 
the finite that touches the infinite, | 
about time that turns into eternity, and 
about the ego that reaches God. 

This visualization of the human soul 
merging with the actions of God, as 
described in the Confessions, was given | 
a still more potent form in Augustine's 
work About the Trinity. The basic 
structure of the human soul he con- 7 
ceived of as being, knowing, willing; 
impressed him as patterned after the 
Triune Godhead. “In a miraculous | 
way,” he wrote, “the inner man bears | 
in these three forces the image of God 
impressed upon his being.” 

Descending thus to the darkest ff 
depths of his all too human soul and | 
ascending at the same time to its lofti- 
est peaks, whence he surveyed in mys- 
tic vision the ultimate boundaries of 
its realm, he covered the full range of 
human thought and emotions, What 
he discovered for and in himself accru- 
ed immediately to the benefit of man- 
kind. As he expanded the limits of his 
own inner life, he expanded likewise 
the intellectual and spiritual limits of 
mankind. “Is not my heart the heart 
of man?” he wrote. 

In the history of Western thought, 
it is St. Augustine who must be credit- 
ed with having been the first to investi- 
gate man’s inner life, and so it is pos- 
sible to see in him the founder of mod- 
ern psychology. 
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LETTER 


To the Editor: 


Catholic Press Month is much like Mark 
Twain's weather because everyone talks about 
it but no one does anything about it. 

I don’t enjoy boasting, but last year I did 
something = it. het as deep as a 
well nor as wide as a barn door but it did 
give me a certain satisfaction. 

I went looking for the Catuotic Dicest on 
the newsstands. The first two stands didn’t 
have it but I found it on a third—in bad 
company, too, because it was sandwiched in 
between a comic book and a detective-story 


magazine. . 

I bought it—I mean I bought the CaTHo tic 
Dicest, not the comic book. 

Then I gave it to a friend of mine, saying, 
“Here’s a present from me to you. After you 
read it, subscribe and give yourself a present.” 

He did, and _ oe other day he thanked 


me again. He wouldn't be without it now. 


This year I shall repeat my performance 
on two other friends. Wish me luck. 


G. K. B., 
New York City. 


This year we have tri the number of copies on 


agg ar oe ig *t have far to look. Good 
luck, indeed.— Editor. 





